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Tue succession of eminent men by the name of Maruer, 
through a period of above one hundred years, was enough to 
make that name conspicuous for several ages or generations, after 
those who gave the impression had passed away. ‘The subject of ~ 
this notice, (though by no means the last of the Mathers,) was 
the last of the-three great men of the name, and one who, 
with them, so indelibly impressed his fame upon the age in 
which he lived, that no length of time is likely to obliterate. it; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the three Mathers should have 
followed each other in importance in unbroken succession. 
Not that the successors were better men than their prede- 
cessor, but there seems to have been an accumulation of fame 
attached to each, something in proportion to the amount and 
number of their literary productions ; for, while the first of the 
series, the Rev. Ricuarp Matuer, published but very few works, 
perhaps not above eight or nine, yet there have not, probably, 
lived in New England to this day, any three men of one name 
and family, who have been authors of an equal number of publi- 
cations. ‘I'hose of our author alone number three hundred and 
eighty-two.™ 

In what we shall have to say in this brief memoir of Dr. Cot- 
ToN Maruen, it is not proposed to enter at all into an examina- 
tion or exhibition of his religious views and theories; those can 
be best understood by a perusal of his writings; while, at the 
same time, we hold it to be our duty to rebuke those, who, we 
conceive, have calumniated him. 

It may be justly said of Cotton Mather, that he was one of 
the most remarkable men of the age in which he lived; not only 
remarkable on one, but on many accounts; and for none, perhaps, 
more than for his wonderful precociousness, or the early intuitive- 
ness of his mind. His memory was likewise very extraordinary. 





* The on refer to the notes at the end of the Memoir. 
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The acqnirement of knowledge seems to have been with him ac- 
complished almost without effort; and his writings show that 
they were generally drawn from the storehouse of his mind, 
where, from reading and observation, they had been from time to 
time deposited. Authors who write from this source alone, are 
generally difluse, and wanting in those very essential and minute 
particulars, which in these days constitute so important a part of 
every man’s writings. His style is very peculiar; and no one 
who is acquainted with the writings of the “famous Thomas 
Fuller,” can hardly doubt that Cotton Mather attempted to make 
that writer’s composition a model for his own. Still he falls con- 
siderably short of Fuller in his attempts at witty conceits ; in them 
the latter is always happy, while the former is seldom so. Yet we 
do not hesitate to give it, as our opinion, that a volume might be 
made up from his writings, which would be well entitled “ Curi- 
osities and Singularities of Cotton Mather,” equal if not superi- 
or in interest to anything of the kind that has ever appeared. 

His ability for acquiring languages has probably been surpass- 
ed by but very few, and he is said to have been master of more 
languages than any other person in New England in his time.— 
Those, especially the Latin, it must be confessed, he made a much 
greater use of, than appears necessary in our day; bringing in 
passages from them at all times, as though every body understood 
them, as well as himself. 

So far as we now remember, Dr. Douglass seems to have been 
the author of the fashion or practice, so much of late years in 
vogue, of reviling Cotton Mather. It has been carried to such an 
extent in some quarters, that any one who presumes to mention 
his name, does it at the peril of coming in for a share of obloquy 
and abuse himself. Some not only charge him with committing 
all sorts of errors and blunders, but they bring against him the 
more serious charge of misrepresenting matters of fact. Now it 
would he well for those who bring those charges, to look at their 
own works. 

It is not to be denied that the mind of Dr. Mather was in 
some respects singularly constituted; and whoever shall under- 
take an analysis of it, will finda more difficult task, we appre- 
hend, than those have found, who content themselves with nothing 
further than vituperative denunciations upon the fruits of it. We 
owe a vast deal to Cotton Mather ; especially for his historical and 
biographical works. Were these alone to be struck out of existence, 
it would make a void in these departments of our literature, that 
would probably confound any who affect to look upon them with 
contempt. Even Dr. Douglass, although he has written it down 
for truth, that, to point out all the errors in the Maenauia, would 
be to copy the whole book, is nevertheless, very much indebted 
to him for facts in many parts of the very work in which’ he has 
made that statement; hence it would be very bad logic that 
would not charge Dr. Douglass with copying errors into his work, 
knowing them to be errors. It would be very easy for us to point 
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to some writers of our own time equally obnoxious to the same 
plain kind of logic. And a late writer of very good standing, has, 
with great apparent deliberation said, that, “it is impossible to 
deny, that the reputation of Cotton Mather has declined of late 
years.” ‘This, of course, was his belief; but it strikes us as very 
singular, that that same author, should, at the same time, make 
the largest book on the life of a man, in such a state of deeline, 
that had hitherto appeared! But we are under no concern for 
the reputation of Cotton Mather, even in the hands of his ene- 
mies, and we have no intention of setting up a special defence of 
him or his writings. We are willing the latter should pass for ex- 
actly what they are worth. All we design to do, is to caution those 
a little who need caution, and save them, if we may, from having 
the windows in their own houses broken, by the very missiles 
they themselves have thrown. 

The genealogy subjoined to this notice will give the neces- 
sary statistical facts of births, marriages, &c., in the Mather fam- 
ily, and we shall proceed at once to notice some of the prominent 
events in the life of Cotton, one of its important members. 

Corron Marner graduated at Harvard College in 1678, being 
then but 16 years of age. At this early period he drew up sys- 
tems of the sciences and wrote remarks upon the books which 
he read. In 1684, at the age of 22, he was ordained minister of 
the North Church in Boston, as colleague with his father. Two 
years after he began his career as an author. His first publica- 
tion was “A Sermon to the Artillery Company in Middlesex. 
From this time to his death, namely, from 1686 to 1727, no year 
passed in which he did not publish something; thus in a period 
of 41 years were produced 283 books and tracts ; giving to each 
year on an average nearly seven works. He understood 
one or more of the Indian languages, and published some books 
in one or more of them. He also published some in Spanish, 
and some Latin. 

In 1692, Dr. Mather published his “ Wonders of the Invisible 
World.” This was his account of the witchcraft cases of that 
time. In this he laid himself open to the charge of credulity, 
as did many others of the most respectable men of his day. 

Many have reproached Doctor Mather, as though he was the 
author of that dismal and awful delusion. This is singularly 
unjust. He was himself one of the deluded; and this is the 
only charge that can lie against him relative to it. - All the world 
then believed in witchcraft, and people entered into it according 
to their temperament and circumstances. The delusion was not 
a native of New England, but an exotic from the father land; 
and it had been well if this had been the only one imported 
thence. Even when prosecutions had ceased, there was not a 
cessation of a belief in the reality of witchcraft; its progress was 
stayed from a very different cause, as is now too well known to 
be entered into or explained. Even to the present day there are 
thousands who believe in its reality; and that belief can only be 
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extirpated by the progress of genuine knowledge. Within our 
remembrance, we could ride from Boston in a single day, with a 
very moderate horse, into a New England town where the belief 
in witchcraft was very general, and where many an old horse shoe 
could have been seen nailed to half the bedsteads in the town to 
keep away those vile miscreants who came riding through the 
air upon broomsticks, or across the lots upon the back of some 

oor old woman, who perhaps from some malady had not left her 
each for years. How much short of a day’s ride by steam or 
otherwise it would now be necessary to take to reach a place 
where the belief existed, we shall not undertake, but leave for 
others to determine. 

Corton Martner was undoubtedly the most prominent author 
who wrote on witchcraft, and in the full belief of it, in his time, 
in this country; this circumstance accounts for his being singled 
out by “one Robert Clef,’ who attacked him with some suc- 
cess, in his book which he called “ More Wonpvers oF THE IN- 
vistiBsLE Wor tp,” &c., which he published in London, in a quarto 
volume, in the year 1700. In his book, Calef styles himself 
“ Merchant, of Boston in New England.” Now in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, it may not be unfair to presume, that Calef 
issued his work quite as soon as he dared to, and quite as soon 
as public opinion would tolerate a work which had for its aim a 
deadly blow against a belief in the imaginary crime of witchcraft. 
For we know that as soon as Calef’s book did appear, some of 
Dr. Mather’s friends came out with another work against that 
author, from the title of which alone its contents can pretty well 
be judged of. It is “Some rew Remarks upon a ScaNnDALovs 
Book wriTTEN sy one Ropert Cater.” But this book and its 
authors are alike almost unknown, while Calef occupies a con- 
spicuous place as the opponent of a remarkable delusion. 

The foreign correspondence of Dr. Mather was very extensive ; 
“so that (says his son) I have known him at one time to have above 
jifty beyond sea.” Among his correspondents were many of the 
most learned and famous menin Europe ; as Six Ricnarp Buack- 
morRE, Mr. Wuiston, Dr. Desacutrers, Mr. Prtuionere, Dr. 
Franckivs, Wau. Wauter, Dr. CuamBertain, Dr. Woopwarp, 
Dr. Junin, Dr. Warts, &e., &e. Ina letter which he wrote in 
1743, Dr. Watts says, “he had enjoyed a happy correspondence 
with Dr. Cotton Mather, for near twenty years before his death, 
as well as with the Rev. Mr. Samuel Mather, his son, ever since.” 

In 1710, came out a book from the pen of our author, which he 
entitled “ Bonifacius: An Essay upon the Goop tobe devised by 
those who would answer the great End of Life.” In this work 
are many good maxims and reflexions, but its popularity has prob- 
ably been very much enhanced by what Dr. Franklin has said of it. 
Dr. Mather was well acquainted with Franklin when the latter 
was a young man; and when Franklin was an old man, in the 
year 1784, in writing to Samuel Mather, son of our subject, he 
thus alludes to it in his happy style:—“ When I was a boy, I met 
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with a book entitled ‘Essays to do Good, which I think was writ- 
ten by your father. It had been so little regarded by a former 
possessor, that several leaves of it were torn out; but the remain- 
der gave me such a turn of thinking, as to have an influence on 
my conduct through life; for I have always set a greater value 
on the character of a doer of good than on any other kind of re- 
putation.” In the same letter is to be found that often told anec- 
dote of an interview he once had with Doctor Mather. ‘This 
too, that it may lose nothing at our hands, we will give in its 
author’s own words. “ You mention being in your seventy- 
eighth year; Iam in my seventy-ninth; we are grown old to- 
gether. It is now more than sixty years since I left Boston, but 
I remember well both your father and grandfather ; having heard 
them both in the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. ‘The last 
time I saw your father was in the beginning of 1724, when I 
visited him after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He received me 
in his library, and on my taking leave showed me a shorter way 
out of the house through a narrow passage, which was crossed 
by a beam over head. We were stili talking as I withdrew, he 
accompanying me behind, and I turning partly towards him, 
when he said hastily, ‘ stoop, stoop!’ I did not understand him, 
till I felt my head hit against the beam. He was a man that 
never missed any occasion of giving instruction, and upon this 
he said to me, ‘You are young, and have the world before you; 
sTooP as you go through it, and you will miss many hard thumps. 
This advice, thus beat into my head, has frequently been of use 
to me; and I often think of it, when I see pride mortified, and 
misfortunes brought upon people by their carrying their heads 
too high.” This moral, so essentially good in itself, does not need 
the high recommendation of a Franklin, though but for him, it 
would not, probably, have been brought to the knowledge of every 
youth who has learned, or may yet learn to read. 

It may be too much a custom for us to dwell on the errors 
and misfortunes of people while living ; and to err, on the other 
hand, by making their characters appear too well after they have 
passed away; especially if they have been sufficiently conspicu- 
ous in life to require a written memorial of them after their 
decease. Though Dr. Cotton Mather had enemies while liv- 
ing, his memory has been pursued with more malignity since 
his death, than has happened to that of most men; and as we 
conceive, without sufficient reason, and which could only be 
warranted by the most undoubted proofs, that he has purposely 
led us into errors, and that he acted falsely on the most important 
occasions ; and that, finally, he was too bad a man to make any 
acknowledgement of all this, though conscious of it when he took 
his final departure with the messenger of his last summons. 

Nobody will charge the Rev. Tuomas Prince with insincerity 
in what he has said of his co-laborers, and ne says, “ Dr. Cotton 
Mather, though born and constantly residing in this remote cor- 
ner of America,’ has yet for near these forty years made so rising 
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and great a figure in the learned world, as has attracted to him 
while alive, the eyes of many at the furthest distance; and now 
deceased, can’t but raise a very general wish to see the series, 
and more especially the domestic part of so distinguished a life 
exhibited. His printed writings so full of piety and various 
erudition, his vast correspondence, and the continual reports of 
travellers who had conversed with him, had: spread his reputation 
into other countries. And when, about 14 years ago, I travelled 
abroad, I could not but admire to what extent his fame had 
reached, and how inquisitive were gentlemen of letters to hear and 
know of the most particular and lively manner, both of his pri- 
vate conversation and public performances among us.” 

Dr. Colman speaks in the highest terms of Dr. Mather, in his 
Funeral Sermon. “ His printed works,” he says, “ will not convey 
to posterity, nor give to strangers a just idea of the real worth 
and great learning of the man.” ‘To this and a great deal more 
equally commendatory, Mr. Prince subscribes in these words: 
“ Every one who intimately knew the Doctor will readily assent 
to this description.” 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to produce an example of indus- 
try equal to that of which we are speaking. In one year, it is 
said he kept sixty fasts and twenty vigils, and published fourteen 
books — all this besides performing his ministerial duties; which 
in those days, were something more than nominal. He kept a 
diary, which has been extensively used by some of his biogra- 
phers, but we have not sought after it, as itis said to be scattered 
in different places! How this happened we have not been in- 
formed. Notwithstanding he published so many works, he left 
nearly as much unpublished in manuscript ; the principal part of 
which is entitled “ Biblia Americana,” or “ The Sacred Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament Illustrated.” For the publication 
of this work proposals were issued soon after its author died, but 
nothing further seems to have been done about it. Of the “ Bib- 
lia Americana,” the Doctor’s son remarks, “ That is a work, the 
writing of which is enough constantly to employ a man, unless 
he be a miracle of diligence, the half of the three score years 
and ten, the sum of years allowed to us.” 

It remains now to mention the book by which Dr. Mather is 
best known, and which will make his name prominent through 
all coming time — the reader’s mind is already in advance of the 
pen —the MAGNALIA CHRISTI AMERICANA. This was 
printed in London, in 1702, in a moderate sized folio volume, the 
aggregate of its pages being 794. It is chiefly a collection of 
what the author had before printed on historical and biographical 
subjects. The value of its contents has been variously esti- 
mated. Some decrying it below any value, while others pro- 
nounce it “the only classic ever written in America.” At the 
hazard of incurring the charge of stupidity, we are of the decided 
opinion that it has a value between those extremes. But we 
have sufficiently expressed our mind on the value of the author's 
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works before. There have been two editions of the “ Macna- 
L1a;” the last was printed at Hartford, in two volumes, octavo, 
1820. Unfortunately, this edition was printed from a copy of 
that in folio, which had not the errata, and consequently abounds 
with all the errors contained in the original edition. To those 
who do not understand the matter, this printing an edition of the 
** Magnalia” without correcting its errata, may seem to incur for 
the publisher severe reprehension. But the truth appears to be, 
that the copy used in printing the new edition had not the 
complete errata attached to it; and that, in fact, but very few 
copies of the original edition can be found to which it is attached. 
Now we account for its rarity in this way. Dr. Mather living in 
Boston while his work was printing in London, could make no 
corrections while it was passing through the press; but when he 
received his copies afterwards, he found so many errors that he 
was induced to print an extra sheet of corrections. This extra 
sheet may not have been struck off until most of the copies of 
the Magnalia which had been sent to New England, were distri- 
buted. Thus we account for the rare occurrence of copies of the 
Magnalia containing the errata; and hence we think the pub- 
lisher of the last edition should not be too severely censured. 
That our solution is correct, we would mention that out of a 
great many copies of the folio edition imported by ourselves and 
others from England, not one of them contained the errata in 
question. 

On the last page of the Magnalia, the following are the last 
three lines: —“ Errata. Reader, Carthagenia was of the mind, 
that unto those three things which the ancients held impossible, 
there should be added this fourth, to find a book printed without 
erratas. It seems the hands of Briareus, and the eyes of Argus 
will not prevent them.” And the additional errata of which we 
have been speaking, the author thus prefaces: —“The Holy 
Bible it self, in some of its editions, hath been affronted with scan- 
dalous errors of the press-work; and in one of them, they so 
printed those words, bealms 119, 161, ‘ Printers have persecuted 
me,” &c. 

When the Magnalia was published, Dr. Mather’s old school 
master, among others, wrote commendatory poetry upon it, which 
was according to the fashion of the day, inserted in its introduc- 
tory pages. The following brief specimen by Tompson,* may 
not be thought inappropriate to be extracted here: — 

“Js the bless’d MATHER necromancer turn’d, 
To raise his country’s Father’s Ashes Urn’d? 
Elisha’s dust, life to the dead imparts ; 
This prophet by his more familiar arts, 
Unseals our hero’s tombs, and gives them air ; 
They rise, they walk, they talk, look wondrous fair ; 
Each of them in an orb of light doth shine, 
In liveries of Glory most divine. 
When ancient names I in thy pages meet, 
Like gems on Aaron’s costly breast-plate set ; 
Methinks Heaven’s open, while great saints descend, 
To wreathe the brows, by which their acts were penned.” 
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In the book, which before all others, we should expect to find 
full and ample materials for a genealogy of Dr. Mather’s own 
family, a very meager and unsatisfactory account only is to be 
seen; yet, as deficient and meager as it is, it is of great impor- 
tance, as containing nothing upon the subject but what the author 
did know. We refer to “Tue Lire or THE very REVEREND 
anp Learnep Corton Maruer, D. D., and F. R. 8.,” &c., by his 
son, SamueL Maruer, M. A., published the next year after the 
death of the author’s father. The sum of what this book con- 
tains on our inmediate subject we shall condense into a para- 
graph, as follows: 

After informing us that his father was born on “ Thursday, 
Feb. 12, 1662-3, at Boston, in New England,” he continues, “I 
have no great disposition to enquire into the remote antiquities of 
his family ; nor, indeed, is it matter of much consequence that in 
our Coat of Arms, we bear Ermine, Or, A Fess, wavy, Azure, 
three Lions rampant; or; for a Crest, on a wreath of our Colours 
a Lion Sedant, or on a Trunk of a Tree vert.”5 “His mother 
was Maria, the daughter of the renowned Mr. Joun Corton, who 
was a man of very exalted piety and uncommon learning: Out 
of respect to this excellent man, he was called Corron. His educa- 
tion was at the free school in Boston, under the care, first, of Mr. 
Bensamin Tompson, a man of great learning, last, under the 
famous Mr. Ezexre, Cueever.” Atthe age of 16 he graduated, 
and when 183, received the degree of M. A., from the hands of 
his own father, Dr. Increase Mather, who was then President of 
Harvard College. At the age of 24 he was married, and in 1702 
his wife died. In somewhat less than a year he married again; 
“ one of good sense, and blessed with a complete discretion, with 
a very handsome, engaging countenance ; and one honorably de- 
scended and related, twas Mrs. Exizaseta Hussarp, who was 
the daughter of Dr. Joun Crarx, who had been a widow four 
years. He rejoiced in her as having great spoil.” By his third 
wife he had no issue. “ By the two former wives he had fifteen 
children, only two of which are living; one a daughter by the 
first wife; the other, a son by the second; he is the writer. By 
his first wife he had nine children, of which but four arrived to 
man’s or woman’s estate. By his second, two children only lived 
to grow up out of six.” 

Such is the account of the children of Cotton Mather by one 
of those children ; and although he tells us there were fifteen, from 
his account we can learn the names of five only; nor have we 
been able, from all other sources to make out the names of but 
thirteen. 

It is said in the“ Mather Genealogy,” mentioned in the 
note,’ that a daughter of Dr. Cotton Mather, named Jerusha, 
married a Smith of Suffield, Ct., and that she was the grand- 
mother of Joun Cotton Smiru; late Governor of that State ; 
on the authority of Gov. Smith himself. This must be an error, 
if our account of the children be correct, because it is shown that 
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the daughter named Jerusha, died at the age of two and a half 
years, in the year 1713. Mr. Smith says his grand-mother died 
in Sharon, Ct. in 1784, in her 90th year; hence she was born in 
1693-4. Now Cotton Mather’s Daughter Abigail was born in 
1694; therefore, it is plain, we think, that Jerusha Mather, who 
“ married a Smith of Suffield,” was not a daughter of Cotton, but 
perhaps a daughter of Atherton Mather, who lived in Suffield, 
and had a daughter Jerusha. Cotton and Atherton were own 
cousins, and a daughter of the latter would be very likely to name 
a son after so distinguished a kinsman as Dr. Mather; for Gov. 
Smith’s father was named Cotton Mather Smith. 

Few ministers preached a greater number of Funeral Sermons 
than Dr. Mather; and when he died his cotemporaries seemed to 
have vied with each other in performing the same office for 
him. Several of their sermons were printed. Some of these 
with their quaint titles are now before us. Foremost among 
them appears that of the excellent Mr. Prince; he entitled his 
“The Departure of Eran lamented—A Sermon occasioned by 
the Great and Publick loss in the Decease of the very ReEvEREND 
and Learnep COTTON MATHER, D.D., F. R. 8., and Senior 
Pastor of the North Church in Boston. Who left this Life on Feb. 
13th, 1727,8. The morning after he finished the LXV. year of his 
Age.” From 2 Kings II. 12,18. The imprint of this Seen is, 
“ Boston in New England: Printed for D. Henchman, near the 
Brick Meeting House in Cornhill. MDCCXXVIIL” 

The running titie of Dr. Colman’s Sermon on the same occa- 
sion is,“ The Holy walk and Glorious Translation of Blessed 
ENOCH.’ His text was Gen. v. 24. It would be difficult to 
find anything of the kind, either before or since, which, in our 
judgment, is superior to this discourse of Dr. Colman ; but valu- 
able as it is, we cannot introduce extracts fromit here. His allu- 
sion, however, to the then past and present state of things con- 
nected with his subject, is so happy that we cannot overlook it. 

“Dr. Mather’s brethren in the Ministry here,” he says, “ are 
bereaved and weak with him. God has taken their father as well 
as his, from their heads this day. He was a Pastor in the town 
when the eldest of the present Pastors were but children, and 
long before most of them were born. They are weak indeed 
when he that is now speaking to them is the first in years among 
them, in all respects else the least,” &c. 

The Rev. Josnva Gex,® colleague with Dr. Mather, also 
preached a Funeral Sermon on his departed friend, entitled “ Is- 
RAEL’s Mourning forAaron’s Death.” In this discourse there is 
the following important note: “ Within a few months past, we 
have been called to lament the deaths of two such aged servants 
of the Lorp. The Rev. Mr. Samuel Danforth of Taunton, who 
died Nov. 14. And my honored father-in-law, the Rev. Mr. 
Peter Thatcher of Milton, who died Dec. 17, 1727: while the 
days of mourning were scarce over in this town for my dearly 
beloved friend and brother, the Rev. Mr. William Waldron, who 
died Sept. 11, 1727.” 
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Dr. Mather’s son, “ Samven Marner, M. A., and Chaplain at 
CastLe Witut1am,” also preached a Funeral Sermon on his fath- 
er’s death. “The Departure and Character of Ex1sau considered 
and improved,” was its running title. Only about five years 
before, the deceased preached a sermon on the death of his father; 
in the title-page of which, when printed, instead of the author's 
name we read, “ By one who, as a Son with a FATHER, served 
with him in the Gospel.” 7 

There were other discourses on the occasion of Dr. Mather’s 
death, but they are not within our reach; and if they were we 
have not room even for their titles. 

Dr. Mather died intestate, and the order of the Judge of Pro- 
bate for the distribution of his estate is as follows : —“ One third to 
his widow, Lydia Mather; two single shares or fourth parts to 
Samuel Mather, Clerk, only surviving son, and one share each to 
the rest of his children, viz: Abigail Willard, deceased, wife of 
Daniel Willard, also deceased, their children and legal represent- 
atives, and Hannah Mather, Spinster.” Dated, 25th May, 1730. 

The following items illustrative of the history of the Mather 
family are thought to be of sufficient interest to claim an inser- 
tion here. “Peter Hix of Dorchester and Sarah his wife, 
appointed guardians to Katherine Mather, aged about five years, 
daughter of Joseph Mather, yeoman, late of Dorchester, deceased. 
Dated, 9 May, 1695. Suffolk Wills, Vol. XIII. 299.” 

“ Petition of Samuel Mather of Boston, Clerk, praying the con- 
sideration of the court for the eminent and signal services of his 
venerable and honored grand-father, with another petition of 
sundry others of the descendants of the petitioner’s grandfather.” 
Jour. H. R. 20 Dec., 1738. On the 29th Dec. following, “ the 
committee reported that, considering the Rev. Dr. Increase 
Mather not only served his particular church faithfully, and the 
college as their President with honor, but the province as an 
agent in procuring the present charter, to the good acceptance of his 
country ; and that his son, the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, and grand- 
son, the petitioner, his successor in the same church, and ministry, 
have not behaved themselves unworthy of such an ancestor, and 
have never had one foot of land granted to either of them, as we 
can learn, are therefore of opinion, that, notwithstanding the grat- 
ification of £200 given him, as is alleged, it may be proper for 
this court to grant a farm of 500 acres, to the heirs of the said 
Dr. Increase Mather, and report accordingly.” id. 

The following year there is this entry upon the Journal: — 
“Petition of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Mather, praying as entered 
the 12th and 20th of Dec. last, and a petition of Maria Fifield, 
Elizabeth Byles, and others, heirs of Dr. Increase Mather, praying 
the consideration of the court on account of their father’s public 
services.” ib, 22 June, 1739. 

In 17380, a petition, of Richard Mather and sundry other inhab- 
itants of Suffield and Enfield was presented to the General Court 
of Massachusetts, praying for a tract of land on “ Houssatunnic 
river,” for a township. id. 1730. 
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“ Atherton Mather of Windsor, Ct., appointed administrator 
on the estate of his sister Katherine, late of Windsor, deceased, 
intestate, spinster, 14 July, 1694. Inventory presented by Ather- 
ton Mather, 19 July, 1694. Real estate in Dorchester to be 
divided between the two surviving brothers and the children of 
her deceased brethren, by her brother Atherton Mather; his eldest 
brother, Samuel, having refused the trust.” Suf. Wills, vol. 
XIII. 288. 

“ We hear from Halifax, that Dr. Thomas Mather lately died 
there of a fever. He was a son of the Rev. Samuel Mather of 
this town, and surgeon of the Provincial Regiment in Nova 
Scotia.” — Bost. Ev. Post, 20th Dec., 1762. 

The Portrait of which ours accompanying this article was 
engraved is a beautiful mezzotinto, half size, with the following 
inscription underneath it: 

“ Cottonus Matherus 8. Theologie Doctor Regie Societatis 
Londinensis Socius, et Ecclesiee apud Bostonum Nov*Anglorum 
nuper Preepositus. 

JEtatis Sue LXV. MDCCXXVII. 
P. Pelham ad vivum pinxit ab Origin Fecit.” 

Although the name of Mather has never been so conspicuous 
in Old as in New England, yet there have probably always exist- 
ed persons of the name in that country of good standing and 
respectability. About the commencement of the present century, 
there were the Rev. Witu1am Maruer, of Dover, and the Rev. 
Joun Maruer of Beverley in Yorkshire. Portraits of these gentle- 
men have been published, of the former in 1817, and of the latter 
in 1823. How these persons stood related, or to what branch 
of the Mather family they belonged, we are entirely uninformed, 
nor have we attempted any investigations for the family in Eng- 
land, other than we have indicated in this article. 

It may not be improper to remark here, upon the Mather portraits, 
that that of Dr. Increase Mather, in “ Palmer’s Calamy’s Noncone 
formist’s Memorial,” is probably a fancy sketch ; as it has no resem- 
blance whatever to the original painting existing in Boston. 
There is a painting of the Rev. Richard Mather, (father of 
Increase) at Worcester, of undoubted authenticity. 

The name Mather is derived from the Saxon math, to mow; 
mather, a mower ; as mill, miller, &c. The family, at the time 
of emigration to this country, was not entitled to bear coat- 
armor, being yeomen, though of good estate. A branch of the 
family in England has lately had a coat of arms and crest granted 
them, ® as follows: — 

Arms.— Quarterly Argent and Gules, four scythes counter- 
changed.” 

Crest—A demi husbandman habited quarterly, Argent and 
Gules, capped the same, face and hands ppr., holding in the 
dexter hand a horn Or, in the sinister a scythe ppr.— Motto (in 
old English) — Mowe Warilie.™ 
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22 Memoir of the Rev. Cotton Mather, D. D. [Jan., 


P 1 Life by his son, who, in another place says, their number is three hundred and eighty- 
ree. 


8 This and similar expressions are very common in the New England writers of that 
day. They seem peculiarly odd in our times, but by another hundred and fifty years 
they may be viewed as something more than odd. Having a few others at hand, I 
will throw them in here as curiosities of expressions of those days : 

In these goings down of the sun; Dr. 1. Marner, Brief Hist., p.1. Prince, Pref. 
to Torrey’s Elec. Ser. 

Remote American parts of the Earth ; id. (I. Marner) Praise out of the mouth of Babes. 

This remote Corner of the Earth; id. Elect. Sermon. 

These dark Territories ; id. Cases of Conscience Concerning Witchcraft, 45. 

These Ends of the Earth ; id. Pref: to Loring’s Ser. at Lexington, (1718.) 

These Dark Corners of the Earth ; id. Prevalency of Prayer, p. 5. 

In these Ends of the Earth; Prince, Pref. N. Eng. Psalm . 

A desart Wilderness, thousands of leagues by sea; Jounson Wond. Work. Prov. 

In this Howling Desart ; id. 

Beyond a dreadful and terrible Ocean 900 leagues in length; id. 

This far remote and vast Wilderness ; id. 

This Western End of the World; id. 

Here I will close the extracts, not however for want of others. I am also aware that 
modern writers sometimes use similar expressions, when speaking of this country. 
Several instances occur in Trumbull’s McFingal. 


* Printed Thompson in the Magnalia, and also in the Life of Dr. Mather by his son, 
but it is believed that the family of which Benjamin Tompson was a member, wrote 
their name uniformly Tompson. We know his father, the Rev. WiLt1am Tompson 
of Braintree so spelled his name. 


5 This is exactly as we find it, and it is not deemed necessary to reduce it. to more 
intelligible heraldic language. We would remark in this connection, that the above 
description of the Arms of Mather has scarcely any thing in common with a cut of 
arms given in a “ Mather Genealogy,” published by Mr. Joun Matuer, of the Con- 
necticut branch of the family in 1848. The author of this work has not committed 
himself by giving us a description of the Arms he has published. ‘To this publication 
we have been indebted, to some extent, especiallyin the later generations of the 
Connecticut Mathers. 


6 Who was Josuva Gee, who in 1731, published a third edition of “ The Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain considered :” &c.? In this work there is much relative 
to the “ American Plantations.’ 


7 Whoever desires to be further informed respecting the life and character of Dr. 
Cotton Mather, cannot do better, in our opinion, than to read Dr. Eliot’s notice of 
him in his New Eng. Biographical Dictionary. For neatness, truthfulness, and ele- 

ance, it is nothing short of the superlative degree. The article in Dr. Allen’s Amer. 
iog. Dict. is also a good and candid one. Of the more recent and labored lives of our 
subject, we have not room to speak. 


8 The writer desires it to be remembered that for several items respecting the chil- 
dren of Dr. Cotton Mather, he is indebted to his ready and accurate friend, N. B. 
Suvurt_err, M. D. 

®The grant, according to Burke (Heraldic Register, 32) bears date 18 Feb., 1847. 
and was “ To Tuomas Martner of Glyn Abbot, Co. of Flint, and formerly of Liverpool, 
Esq., a magistrate for the Co. of Flint, son and heir of Thomas M. of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Liverpool; and grand-son of Daniel Mather of Toxteth Park, to be borne by the 
descendants of his late father, and his aunt, Sarah Mather of Toxteth Park, spinster, 
only surviving sister of his late father.” Ellis Mather was, (says the foresaid author) 
the first settler in Toxteth, descended from a family long seated in the parish of Rad- 
cliffe and its neighborhood. They held Toxteth Park from the time of Elizabeth till 
recently. 

10 Researches of H. G. Somerby, Esq., in England, communicated to the author. 

1 A large number of “ miscellaneous items” intended to have been inserted in this 
memoir, having been loaned some time since to a friend, we are — to defer ; 
as on application for the same, they could not be found. They were chieflycotem- 

rary matter with our subject, and highly interesting, and may hereafter appear 
in the Register, should they come to light. 
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CUSTOMS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Communicated by Josep B. Fett. 


Various and multiplied are the gifts, which have come down 
from the Father of lights, as our earthly portion. Among these 
blessings, Curiosity, as the inlet of useful knowledge, entertain- 
ment and edification, holds no low, no trivial rank. Such a fac- 
ulty is privileged to open its perception on the wonders of the 
Universe, as well as on the inventions, discoveries and productions 
of human genius. Particularly is it favored with looking back 
on the course of time, and holding communion with objects, un- 
seen by that view, which is only directed to scenes and concerns 
of the passing age. 

Curiosity, thus employed, has the abundant materials of His- 
tory gathering in its varied prospect, the more minutely it surveys 
and plies itself to the task of satisfying its increased and ardent 
desires. So indulged and so commendably occupied, it meets 
with topics, which invariably hold its high estimation and share 
in its favorable attention, though they are familiar and at home 
with it, as friends of long intercourse and acquaintance. There 
are other subjects, which, from not being often within the circle 
of its observation, nor without some degree of merit in themselves, 
are far from experiencing its rejection, but are invited to approach 
its presence and participate in its friendship. 

A reason why Curiosity thus notices things of greater and less 
importance, is, that it may have a symmetry in its impressions of 
human customs, actions and character. It eyes the forest in some 
Paradisiacal portion of the earth, and singles out for its admiring 
gaze, a fair proportioned tree, crowned with abundance of flow- 
ers, even more beautiful and charming, than those of the Magno- 
lia in our own adopted Floridas. But were it to notice nothing 
else, except these ornaments of the landscape, and to throw out 
from the means of its gratification, the roots, trunk, limbs and 
leaves, on which they depend for their subsistence and attraction, 
it would violate the laws of correct taste, indelibly and divinely 
inscribed on every well trained and rightly ordered mind. So 
would it be at fault, were it to seize only on the most prominent fea- 
tures of the portraiture, which the pencil of truth has drawn to 


_ represent men of other years, and, at the same time, pass over 


the rest of the graphic sketch, as if altogether unworthy of asin- 
gle glance. Its true province is to collect the small as well as the 
great; to notice the frize, the cornice, the architrave and base 
as well as the shaft of ancient ages, that it may know the correct 
proportions of Aggrippa’s Pantheon. 

Thus faithful to its trust, Curiosity furnishes us with the cus- 
toms of our ancestors, as a topic, on which we may look and not 
be altogether unrewarded for our attention. In the accomplish- 
ment of this enterprise, we have not always a compass, nor a 
cloudless polar star for our guide. Still we may venture in hopes, 
that we may fare better than our fears. 
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Had the long standing laws of China, which extend to the 
whole social system of its immense population, been the rule of 
our land, we should only have to behold the present and know the 
past, to examine our own apparel and learn that of periods 
elapsed. But more compliant with the fancy of change, which 
has always prevailed where the air of freedom has been breathed, 
than with any permanent edicts, the former and latter inhabitants 
of our communities, have imitated their mother country in many 
of her various alterations in customs, and have thereby enlarged 
the difficulty of our becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
fashions of our primitive settlers. 

We are told, that Appelles, on seeing the picture of a Venus 
magnificently attired, said to the artist, “ Friend, though thou 
hast not been able to make her fair, thou hast certainly made her 
fine.” The writer is not ambitious to obtain such a compliment. 
Though what he has to say, will not allow him scope to be fair, 
yet he will endeavor to have it neither tawdry nor repulsive. 

The plan for presenting the subject proposed, is to consider un- 
der the first section, the dress of males, and so far as parts of it 
are worn by females; then the attire peculiar, with some excep- 
tions, to the latter sex; and, next, the hair of the head, both natu- 
ral and artificial, with some appendages to the several particulars. 
We will commence, in conformity to this order, with some of the 
less valuable, though not less necessary articles. 

Suoes. — These were called shoon by Milton and other ancient 
writers. Being requisite to protect the feet in all climates, they 
must have been, in some form or other, among the first inventions of 
man. Whenthe Most High was about to commission Moses as 
the leader of Israel out of Egypt, to the land of promise, he said to 
him, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” These were of the kind, known 
as sandals, or soles variously fastened round the feet. They were 
pulled off when persons entered a place which they deemed sa- 
cred. Such usage prevails among the Mahometans to this day. 
The Romans had their shoes taken off by their servants, when 
they entered a house as guests to a feast. A similar practice 
prevailed among the Jews. It appears on the occasion, when 
Abraham said to the three angels, “ Let a little water, I pray you, 
be fetched, and wash your feet.” Xenophon informs us, that 
the ten thousand Greeks, who had followed the younger Cyrus, 
being in want of shoes, as they retreated, were compelled to 
cover their feet with raw skins. We are informed, that other 
shoes of the Romans, as well as of the Jews and Greeks, covered 
half of the leg, were open in front, and fastened with leather 
thongs, were denominated corrigize. Slaves of the first among 
these three nations wore no shoes, and their feet had a chalky 
appearance. Hencethey were called cretati. 

Thus mentioned in the earlier ages of the world, shoes of dif- 
ferent forms have had their several periods of prevalence. For 
settlers, who came over in 1629, one hundred pair were provided. 
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Part of them were of the quality described in the following con- 
tract. “Agreed with John Hewson to make eight pair of welt 
neat’s leather shoes, crossed on the outside with a seam, to be 
substantial, good over leather of the best, and two soles, the 
inner sole of good neat’s leather, and the outer of tallowed 
backs.” An account of merchandize, given in Boston, 1646, 
mentions six pair of slippers, usually assigned to the shoe class. 
Among the property of Robert Turner, deceased, as exhibited at 
a Probate Court in the same town, 1651, we have the following 
items: 23 pair of children’s shoes as 9d a pair; 29 pair of 11 at 
4s 4d; of 12, 4s 8d; of 13, 4s 10d a pair; and, also, 20 dozen 
wooden heels, at 8d a dozen. The last article has always been a 
constituent part of high heeled shoes and boots. A quantity of 
Russia leather was appraised with the preceding. The highest 
price of men’s shoes in 1670, was 5s, and for those of women, 3s 8d. 
In 1672, a Committee of Boston, considering, that people in low 
circumstances, “ will wear no other shoes or boots generally but 
of the newest fashion and highest price,” propose that a law be 
passed, that no shoemaker shall sell to any inhabitant, shoes of 
11 or 12 sizes above 5s a pair, and so in proportion as to other 
sizes. 

As indicative that such manufactures continued to be imported 
from abroad, the News Letter of 1712, contained a notice that shoes 
and slippers, made in Europe, are for sale. This paper informs 
us, that, the next year, a servant ran away from the Rev. John 
Wise of Chebacco, having on “ wooden heel shoes.” The same 
print advertises, in 1714, “French Fall” shoes. An account 
book of our metropolis, under date of 1740, charges those called 
Spanish and Morocco shoes. 

When our country was first occupied by Europeans, those with 
round and peaked toes were fashionable, and particularly the lat- 
ter. Some — denominated exquisites in modern parlance — ap- 

eared in London, with the shoe, then called forked, nearly as 
ae again as the foot. This was not entirely a new thing under 
the sun. In the reign of Richard II, who was murdered, 1400, 
his queen introduced shoes so peaked as to need being held up 
by chains, fastened to the knees. Edward IV. proclaimed, that 
such beaks should not exceed two inches beyond the feet, upon 
pain of cursing by the clergy,” and a fine of 20s. We are told 
that Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, had the toesof his 
shoes two feet in length, so that he might conceal a large excres- 
cence on one of his feet. His example set the fashion for multi- 
tudes. Under Henry VIIL shoes, called pantofles having cork 
soles, bore up their wearers two inches from the ground. An 
imitation of the foibles more than the excellencies of the great, 
has long been a fault with the larger portion of mankind. Con- 
sidering that the chief object of most among the primitive planters 
of these shores was religious liberty, and that they brought with 
them the predilections of puritans against full compliance with 
the beau monde, it is hardly to be supposed that they indulged 
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themselves, or their visiters from abroad, in the excesses just relat- 
ed. Thus actuated, our fathers wore toes moderately peaked, 
which continued until 1630, then gradually lessened, and were 
succeeded by a greater share of round ones. Still it was no pro- 
tracted period before the peaked toes rallied, and renewed their 
hold on public attachment. By 1650, they had so revived in 
this and the mother country, that Bulwer, in his “ Artificial 
Changling,” remarks, “ Our boots and shoes are snouted, that we 
can hardly kneel” in the house of worship. We are informed 
that the Duke of Anjou began this custom to conceal a deformed 
foot. 

About 1689, square toes made their appearance. These, also, q 
had their prototypes. They had come under the lash of law, but 4 
were not scourged from human remembrance and readoption. In 
the reign of Mary, who died 1558, there was a proclamation 
issued, that no person should wear shoes over two inches wide at 
his toes. Thus preceded, shoes of this kind held their standing 
among our ancestors until 1737. Then according to the author- 
ity of the late worthy Dr. E. A. Holyoke, of Salem, they began 
to lose favor in the eyes of the cominunity. Still, then, as ever 
since, general custom was not absolutely influential upon alk 
individuals. In our newspapers from 1716 to 1735, round toes 
more and peaked ones less, form a part of the description given 
of the shoes on runaway slaves and servants. A retort by one, 
who takes the signature of a female, in the Weekly Rehearsal of 
Boston, 1732, on strictures, relative to the dress of ladies, 
follows. “Shoe toes, pointed to the Heavens, in imitation of the 
Laplanders, with buckles of a harness size.” From 1737, shoe 
toes continued, in a small proportion, round, and became mostly 
pointed. Of this shape they lasted, as we remember, until about 
1825, when they began to be succeeded by square ones. ‘These be- 
ing at first unpleasant to the eye, which likes the line of a circle 
more than that of a square, had entrenched themselves, by 1833, in 
general preference, and were slowly increasing their width. But, 
unenforced by sumptuary enactments, they gave considerable 
way toround ones in 1836, which have since been on the advance. 
From present appearance, these bid fair to leave those far behind, - 
neglected though not forgotten, until another revolution in fash- 
ionable taste. 

The shoes of females have participated, in common with those 
of the other sex in shape and alteration, as previously related. 
In 1716, laced shoes for women and children, are advertised in a 
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Boston paper. Two pair of shoes for children were charged, 1695, | 
at 4s 6d each. They have had heels of considerable height, while 4 
those of males were not so low a century since as they have been 
in our day. Cowley, who died 1667, makes a remark applicable 


to New as well as Old England, about his surprise “ to see ladies 
wear such high shoes, as they cannot walk in without one to 
lead them.” This language of his was, no doubt, hyperbolical. 
Still it gives us an idea of the prevalent excess to which he 
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referred. By 1714, such heels had lost some of their altitude. 
Still they were common until fifty-two years ago, under the 
name of cross-cut heels. Small girls, as well as women, wore 
them. Before 1712, and then, it was customary for the laboring 
classes to have wooden shoe-heels. The French neutrals, brought 
from Nova Scotia and distributed through the colonies in 1755 
and ’56, often wore wooden shoes, according to the long custom 
of their fathers. Previously to 1689, as well as in that year and 
afterwards, ladies had their dress shoes of silk and satin richly 
embroidered. We call to mind, that it is about thirty-eight years 
since right and left shoes for males began to make their appear- 
ance. These, being more for neatness than durability, are now 
generally worn. It is evidently an old fashion revived. The au- 
thor of Domestic Life in England, gives the likeness of a rich 
and ancient sandal, fitted only for the left foot. Shakespeare 
speaks as follows, of his smith: 
“ Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had thrust upon contrary feet.” 

Not long after the settlement of our colonies, when the want 
of food was comfortably supplied, and attention was turned by 
some to modes of dress, the fashionables of both sexes had large 
knots or roses of ribbon,prevalently green,on the instep of their shoes. 
For this purpose, ribbons of all colors, except white, the emblem of 
the fallen house of York, were fashionable in England. ‘The red, 
denoting the house of Lancaster, was the most liked. Others 
wore strings and buckles. Some of the strings were so valuable 
as to appear in the account of estates; as in one rendered 1645, 
of Mrs. Dillingham’s property at Ipswich. Buckles prevailed, 
and part of them, by 1702, were quite large. Subsequently 
they gave place to strings. By 1740, buckles reappeared. When 
the house of Gov. Hutchinson was ransacked, 1765, one of 
his daughters lost a pair of silver laced shoes and “stone 
buckles ” for the same, and his son missed a pair of silver buck- 
les for a like use. They increased to fifty-seven years ago, 
when strings put in their claim to public favor, and since 1800, 
have had it generally allowed until the presenttime. True,a few 
venerable gentlemen, the representatives of by-gone customs, are 
occasionally seen with their great buckles. While appendages 
for the feet are properly provided, true ornaments of the mind 
and heart should not be neglected. 

Busxins.—These in modern periods, have signified a high shoe 
or half-boot. They are said to have been introduced by SEschy- 
lus, who died 456 B. C. They appeared chiefly on actors of the 
stage. Hence classical authors have used the word, expressing 
them, as tragedy itself. Confined to histrionic companies, the 
buskin had very thick soles so as to give them the appearance of 
gigantic height in their personation of heroes, like Hercules. 
Dempster informs us, that it was also worn by young women, 
who wished to seem much above their stature, and by travellers 
and hunters, who were called to pass through miry localities. 
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As worn by our fathers, the sole of the buskin has varied with 
that of the shoe and boot. It has chiefly differed from these in 
that it is higher than the one and lower than the other. At first 
thought, we may suspect, that our Puritan ancestors would ex- 
punge buskin from their vocabulary, because they immoveably 
set their faces against all theatres, whether comic or tragic. 
Still they did speak and write it, as occasion required. e 
find in their inventories of estates, buskin mentioned as a com- 
mon term. Several of such documents, presented for examina- 
tion in Boston 1639 and 1645, contain references to deceased 
persons, as having been the owners of such articles. One of 
these individuals was Thomas Lamb of Roxbury. Though the 
expression has long ceased in New England, as applicable to cover- 
ings forthe feet, yet the thing which it once denoted, has remained 
and continues in our day. As bearing on this topic, we have the 
following words of Pope: 

“ Here, armed with silver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buskin’d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn.” 

Patrens, CLocs anp GoLorsHors. — The first were of wood, 
with an iron ring on the sole, to keep the feet from moist ground. 
Gay observes, in commendation of this article, 

“ And the et virgin on the patten rose, 
e 


No more her lungs are shook with dropping rheums, 
And on her cheek reviving beauty blooms.” 


The second were like pattens without thering. They were used 
by females in England before the arrival of the Normans, 1066. 

In 1717, nineteen pair of the former, and seven pair of the 
latter, were sold by one of our traders at 15d a pair. The New 
England Weekly Journal of 1729, advertises pattens, and of 
1741, these and clogs, for sale, as in general use. A lady of Bos- 
ton, in 1764, had three pair of clogs, at 4s each pair, and another 
at 5s 4d, stolen. 

Goloeshoes were of thick leather, and open at the heel for the 
same purpose as pattens and clogs. 

All these health-preservers were generally used by our prudent 
grandmothers and their daughters until within 57 years. They 
were succeeded by shoes with soles partly composed of cork, as 
a safeguard against taking cold. 

Inpia-RupBers anp Oversnoers.— As a very convenient, neat, 
and safe substitute for the articles just described, it is well known 
that India-rubbers began to be worn about twenty-nine years 
ago, and are much used by both sexes. The adoption of such 
an improvement has done much to prevent the hectic of weak 
lungs and keep well lungs in a sound condition. Of kin to 
India-rubbers, respecting their purpose, may be reckoned the 
overshoes worn by gentlemen to cover the feet of their boots and 
to keep out the wet. These have been used by invalids, or those 
inclined to be so, for more than forty-two years. Being cumber- 
some for walking, they have never been extensively worn, and 
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are now seldom seen. The prevention of ill is far better than 
its cure. 

Snow-sHoes.— These, though partly of the same name as 
the preceding, are of different material, form, and use. To indi- 
viduals unacquainted with them, it may be interesting to have 
them described. They were shaped like a battledoor, about three 
feet in length, and two feet in their greatest width. Their size, 
however, was suited to the taste and strength of the wearers. 
They were composed of strong wood hoops, and of network 
made with cord. They were fastened so as to come under the 
soles of the leather shoes or boots, in due proportion. Their pur- 
pose is known by their name. It is to help people of thinly pop- 
ulated places to pass over deep unbroken snow, in the perform- 
ance of duties both necessary and merciful. To the hunter of 
the woods, they are indispensable appendages in the winter 
months. In the first settlement of our country, when scarcely a 
horse or cart was seen, when those highest in office walked in 
going long journies, and when, consequently, the few roads, 
covered with deep snow, remained unopened for weeks and 
months, such shoes were very needful for the planters. As the 
means of travelling with horses, and after a considerable period 
with carriages, increased, they were of less demand. The inven- 
tory of Thomas Sautell’s estate, 1651, of Suffolk County, as it 
then was, specified a pair of them. In 1703, men who had 
Tyng’s Town subsequently granted them for this service, pur- 
sued the Indian enemy “ into their own country on snow shoes, 
the first attempt of that kind, and attended with success, by kill- 
ing five and preventing them of the common winter inroads on 
us, as they had used before.” 

The Boston News Letter relates, that, on February 3, 1705, 
the Eastern Post had arrived, and states, “there is no travelling 
with horses, especially beyond Newbury, but with snow-shoes.” 
The noted physician previously quoted, informs us that, on 
“ February 22, 1748, the snow in the highways was two and a 
half feet deep,” and on the 29th, that “there was no passing 
about the country except on rackets, or snow-shoes.” These 
articles were often provided by our provincial government for 
their forces, when ordered to march in cold weather against the 
French and Indians. Even now they are occasionally worn by 
individuals of inland towns, when the roads are blocked up in 
winter. Woe be to the poor wight who presumes to walk hastily 
with them before he has carefully learned to use them. By neg- 
lect in this respect, he is sure to be cast and floundered in the 
snow. Damage, in all concerns of life, is sure to ensue from 
venturing beyond the dictates of discretion and experience. 

Boots.— 'The prevalent idea, as to the derivation of this 
word, is, that it comes from botte, signifying leather bottles, which 
resembled boots. But Borel derives it from bot, a stump, which 
has some likeness to the leg when booted. A kind of boot was 
common among the Chinesé, made of silk, or some other fine 
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material, and lined with cotton an inch thick. In the time of 
Charles VII. of France, boots were called houses and hose. 

These have long constituted a part of dress among nations. 
When anciently worn by soldiers in active service, they were of 
iron, brass and copper. Of this kind were those of Homer’s he- 
roes. This author calls the Greeks brazen-booted. So it was 
with the Jews. Such boots were the brass greaves of Goliath. 
They were worn to protect the feet and legs from being wounded 
by gall traps or iron stakes, placed in their way by an enemy. 
But without subjecting themselves to such inconvenient materials, 
the Old Englanders resorted to animal, rather than to mineral 
stock, and preferred boots of leather. In the reign of Richard II, 
they had peaks, like shoes, of great length, fastened to the knees 
with chains. Edward IV. forbade this custom, and required that 
the peaks should be only two inches long, on penalty of excom- 
munication and a fine. In the 14th century, beaux wore a boot 
on one leg and a stocking on the other. In our country, boots 
have kept pace with shoes in the shape of their feet. As a 
sumptuary regulation to meet the necessity of the times, the 
government of Massachusetts ordered, in 1651, that if any indi- 
vidual not worth £200, should wear great boots, he should be 
fined. The ensuing year, Jonas Fairbanks, of Essex county, 
was prosecuted for an infringement upon this law. Robert Ed- 
wards, of the same county, was likewise dealt with on a similar 
charge. The fact was, that our civil fathers saw that boots, being 
short, were nearly as large at the top as the brim of a hat, and 
that they uselessly took up too much leather, then rather scanty 
among them. 

In 1641, the will of Edward Skinner designates a pair of 
“white russet boots.” An inventory of Robert Turner’s estate, 
1651, reckons 14 pair of boots at 14s a pair. The enactment 
had a partial effect, though boots continued considerably large 
till 1685. Those of a superior quality were sold in 1693, for 
30s a pair. After this, and until 1702, they became high and 
stiffened. An advertisement of 1715, offered “ English boots, 
half jack and small, tops and spurs,” for sale, and another, fif- 
teen years afterwards, mentions “jack boots.” They have changed 
their form several times. In 1790, half boots began to reassume 
a place in public favor. “The first pair, that appeared in Bos- 
ton,” as an intelligent correspondent observed, “ were worn by a 
young gentleman, who came here from New York, and who was 
more remarkable for his boots than any thing else.” Thirty-seven 
years ago, most boots were high, stiff, and very protuberant at 
the calf, and ever since they have been, for the most part, preva- 
lently low, supple and straight. Such an item of apparel was 
formerly made to last much longer than it is at present. A cen- 
tury since, boots were seldom worn, save by military men. Before 
our Revolution of Independence, most persons who allowed them- 
selves a pair of them, would wear them occasionally for almost 
or quite their whole lives. 

Six years ago, Congress boots, for both sexes, were introduced. 
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They came up so as to cover the foot neatly and closely by means 
of india rubber cloth inserted in the leather, on each side, wide 
enough to cover the ancles. Though they bear a higher price in 
proportion to the quantity of material, than shoes, yet they are 
likely to be continued through their convenience and usefulness. 
Whatever, in its proper sphere, whether animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrational, possesses the latter quality, has the promise 
of encouragement. 

Srockines. — These were anciently of cloth or milled stuffs 
sewed together. Mezerari informs us, that Henry II. of France 
was the first who appeared with silk stockings, and that this was 
at the marriage of his sister to the Duke of Savoy, in 1559. 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1561, was presented by her milliner with a 
similar pair of hose, and she was so much pleased with them, she 
entirely laid aside her cloth ones. The term, hose, was anciently 
used to signify the whole lower part of a man’s dress, including 
his small clothes and stockings. It was so in the early years of 
New England. ‘The primitive inhabitants here wore their doub- 
let and hose for a whole suit. Still stockings were worn, and, ere 
long, had the word hose applied to them as answering a like pur- 
pose with the nether part of the whole garment, that had long 
been denominated hose. The first pair of worsted stockings knit 
in England, were made in 1564, and presented to William, Earl of 
Pembroke. Mary, Queen of Scots, wore at her execution, blue 
worsted stockings, clocked and edged at the top with silver, and 
over another pair of white ones. Stubbs informs us, that such 
items of dress for women, consisted generally of “ silk, jarnsey, 
worsted, or at least of fine yarn, thread, or cloth of all colors, and 
with clocks, open seams, etc.” The subsequent language on this 
subject, is from Shakspeare: “In his first approach before my 
lady, he will come to her in yellow stockings, and ’tis a color she 
abhors.” 

By the time our ancestors came to these shores, they had 
known the comfort of hose, manufactured from various sorts of 
cloth and yarn. For individuals, engaged to settle here, 300 pair 
of stockings were ordered, 200 of which were Irish at 13d a pair, 
and the rest were knit at 2s 4d a pair. In 1675, Captain Nath- 
aniel Davenport of Boston, several months before he was killed 
at the capture of Narragansett Fort, had left with him for sale, 
by Mrs. Winsley, 18 doz. pair of cloth stockings at 18s a dozen 
pair, and 31 doz. at 14s a dozen. 

For nearly a half century after the arrival of our fathers, red 
colored stockings, whether of yarn, worsted or silk, were much 
worn in New England. Besides these, those of wash leather 
were used. A public print of 1711, gives notice, that scarlet 
ones are for sale. We find, however, russet and green ones, 1639, 
among the goods of a deceased person. Before 1691, the roll-up 
hose came into vogue. John Usher of Boston, writes to John 
Mason of England, 1675, “ Your Sherrups Stocking and your 
turn down stocking are” not saleable here. In the former of 
these two years, a pair of the roll-up ones was charged 10s, while 
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a pair of others, worsted, were 8s. The Weekly Rehearsal of 
Boston, 1732, advertises “ men’s, women’s and children’s worsted 
and woollen stockings, stirrup stockings and socks.” Stockings 
have, as a matter of neatness kept their general form, though 
they have changed as to color, plainness, and ornament. In 1740, 
blue, grey, scarlet, and black ones were sold in our metropolis, some 
of which were “ clockt.” 

When provision was made, 1629, for emigrants to Massachu- 
setts, as to stockings, these were accompanied with 10 dozen 
pair of Norwich garters, at about 5s a dozen pair. At an early 
period of our country, silk garters were worn by the more fash- 
ionable, and puffed into a large bow knot at the knee. This fell 
under the notice of our civil authority and were forthwith prohib- 
ited. 

Guioves. — These have been long in use. Xenophon informs 
us that the Persians covered their hands with them in the cold 
season. Homer represents Laertes at work in his garden, having 
them on his hands as a protection against thorns. Varro relates 
that the Romans found olives, gathered by the naked hand, 
were better than those gathered with it when gloved. It is an 
old proverb, that for a glove to be well made, three kingdoms 
must be concerned. Spain to dress the leather, France to cut it, 
and England tosew it. But France, for a considerable period, is 
said to have had the preference in all these three respects. 

Gloves have served as emblems of various significations. In 
1002 the Bishops of Panderborn and Moncero, as a sign of being 
invested with their see, were each presented with a glove. Mon- 
sieur Favin relates that the benediction on gloves, at the corona- 
tion of French kings, is an imitation of the eastern custom of 
induction to high offices. To deprive persons in eminent rank 
of gloves, was formerly an indication of their being degraded. 

Henry VIII. gave to an executor of his will, Sir Anthony 
Denney, a pair of gloves, and Queen Elizabeth presented a pair 
of mittens to another member of the same family. The former of 
these, were bought, as rare curiosities, at the Earl of Arran’s sale, 
in 1759, for £38 17s, and the latter, for £25 4s. The scented 
gloves of Spain were preferred before all others in the time of 
Elizabeth. Being presented with a pair of them by the Earl of 
Oxford, she wore them when her portrait was taken. 

As is well known, gloves, in the fool hardy practice of duelling, 
have made a prominent figure. The individual who threw down 
his glove was understood to bid defiance, and he who took it up 
to accept the challenge. But the chief we have to do in our 
republic with gloves, is to wear them either for ornament or com- 
fort. For individuals coming to dwell in this land, 1629, sixteen 
dozen of gloves were provided, of sheep and calf’s leather and 
kid. Those of the last kind, being of fine quality, for men and 
women, 1771, were 3s 6d a pair. The next year, the News Let- 
ter notifies, that “all sorts of fine gloves, satin and kid, for men, 
women and children,” are to be sold. 
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It was a common custom, sixty years since, to give pall- 
holders, and others attending funerals, white leather gloves, and, 
subsequently, black ones, on like occasions, till within forty-seven 
years. In 1741, men and women’s “white glazed lamb” ones, 
were offered for sale in Boston. William Pool of Danvers, gives 
notice, 1769, that he has gloves to sell at 12s 6d o. t. a pair, by 
the dozen, generally made for funerals, and “ used by such per- 
sons as are esteemed friends to America.” The material of these 
gloves, was leather. Since, it has been the practice of some fam- 
ilies to present the clergyman, who performs the burial service for 
any of their relatives, with a pair of black silk gloves. As made 
of several materials, as appearing of divers colors, as sometimes 
embroidered, and at others plain, such apparel has been worn in 
this country, from its beginning to the present time. 

Mirrens.— These, as a part of female attire, left the fingers 
wholly and the thumb partly bare, and were of a texture to suit 
the seasons of the year. When the sleeves of the gown were 
short, such mittens were extended so as to cover the arm. Mit- 
tens, as used by males in cold weather, are well known to have 
covered the whole hand. Those “of Wadmol,” were estimated 
in London, 1656, at 9s a dozen pair. Peacham referred to them, 
“ January clad in Irish rug, holding, in furred mittens, the sign of 
Capricorn.” Few articles are more needed than they, for the 
prevention of frost-bitten fingers and the promotion of comfort. 
As worn by both sexes, they have generally kept pace with 
gloves, in continuance, hue, and substance. 

Rurrs.— These, however odd it may appear to us, were form- 
erly worn by males as well as females. They abounded in the 
reign of Mary. Her successor, Elizabeth, appointed officers to 
clip the ruff of every person, whom they met wearing it beyond 
certain legalized dimensions. A sermon, preached at Whitehall, 
1608, spoke of it, worn by a lady, as “like a sail, yea like a rain- 
bow.” Ruffs were wired as well as starched. In the reign of 
James first of England, ruffs, as well as bands, were stiffened 
with yellow starch, as the most popular color. Anne, widow of 
Dr. Turner, for assisting the Countess of Essex to poison Sir 
Thomas Overbury in 1613, received the following sentence from 
Sir Edward Coke : —“ That, as she was the first who introduced 
the fashion of yellow starched ruffis, she should be hung in that 
dress, that the same might be had in shame and detestation.” In 
the play of Albumazzar, edited 1614, Armilina questions Trincalo, 
“what price bears wheat, and saffron, that your band is so stiff 
and yellow?” In consequence of the sentence on Mrs. Turner, 
ruffs were stiffened with white instead of yellow starch. Perhaps 
it may not be taken amiss to relate here the introduction of starch 
into England, seeing it has had much to do with the apparel of 
the neck. It was carried thither, 1564, by Mrs. Dinghen Van- 
den Plasse of Flanders, when she set up as a professed starcher. 
She instructed others how to use starch for £5, each individual, 
and how to make it for £20. Such charges in our day would be 
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accounted very exorbitant. But new and attractive fashions have 
long induced many to gratify their passion for them, even at the 
hazard of their credit and of impoverishment. The News Letter 
of 1712, gives the subsequent notice : “ Very good starch, made 
in Boston by a starch maker, lately from London, is for sale.” 
In a comedy by Dekker, published 1612, a man is told to walk 
“in treble ruffs like a merchant.” The custom of wearing 
rufis by both sexes, was imported by some of our primitive set- 
tlers. The estimable Winthrop’s picture appears with an elegant 
article of this description. So does the likeness of the poet Mil- 
ton, taken while he was a young man. In 1639, this part of 
dress was so enlarged, that the Legislature of Massachusetts 
commanded it to be kept within due bounds. It was not long 
after such legal interposition, that the ruff was laid aside by men, 
though it has been retained ever since, at alternate periods, by 
women, in diversified forms and sizes. Addison remarked of 
such articles, “ The ladies freed the neck from those yokes, those 
linen ruffs, in which the simplicity of their grandmothers had 
enclosed it.” 

Banv. — In the reign of James I. it succeeded the full, stiff ruffs 
of Elizabeth’s time. It is mentioned by Ben Johnson: “ Let his 
title be but great, his clothes rich, and band sit neat.” The Com- 
pany of Massachusetts ordered, 1629, four hundred bands for 
emigrants to our country, three hundred of which were “plain 
falling” bands. These were sometimes prepared with wire and 
starch as the ruff was, so as to stand out “ horizontally and square- 
ly.” They were held, generally, by a cord and tassel at the neck. 

This article of dress appears on most of the portraits, which 
represent our chief pilgrim fathers. It is on the liknesses of 
Governor Endicott, Wm. Pynchon, John Leverett and others. In 
their day it not only hung down before, but extended round so 
as to lay on the shoulders and back. On people of the ton, it 
was tied by long strings, tasseled at the ends and tastefully knot- 
ted, and frequently scolloped and elegantly embroidered. As 
thus made, it attracted the attention of our civil authorities. As 
early as 1634, they forbade bands to be ornamented with costly 
work, and in 1639, to be so broad as they had been. 

The inventory of Edward Skinner’s property, dated this year, 
and presented at the Probate Court in Boston, contains ten nar- 
row and two broad bands. So a similar document, as to the 
estate of George Williams of Salem, 1654, mentions one dozen 
bands, and another there designates six falling bands. One of 
large size is drawn on the likeness of Algernon Sidney, who was 
beheaded 1683. For laymen, it appears to have been relinquished 
soon after 1685, save by Judges of the Supreme Court, who con- 
tinued it till the Revolution, and resumed it at the close 6f this 
struggle, and then wore it till the funeral of John Hancock, in 1793. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENEALOGICAL ITEMS RELATING TO THE EARLY 
SETTLERS OF DOVER, N. H. 


{Communicated by Mr. Atonzo H. Quint, of Dover.] 
{Continued from Volume V, p. 456.] 


Davis, Jonn’, b. 1623, was of O. R. in 1656, in which year he pur- 
chased land; in 1661 had a grant of land near Lamprey River. Was 
admitted freeman at Dover 22 May, 1666. His will was dated 1 April, 
1685 ; proved 25 May, 1686. He gave property to his chil. John, Joseph, 
Moses, James, Mary (Heath,) Sarah (Smith,) Hannah (Kezan,) Jane, 
Jemima, Judith ; to grandchild John Heath whom he had kept “ from two 
years.” John Gerrish, Thomas Edgerly, Executors. 

His children were, (Fam. 1.) 

Hannan’, b. 1653, m. — Kezan ; John’, b. 1655 ; Moses’, b. 30 Dec. 1657, 
(was killed 10 June, 1724, with his son Moses ;) Joseph*, b. 26 Jan. 1659; 
James’, b. 23 May,462; Mary? (Heath’;) Sarah? (Smith ;) Jane*; Je- 
mima?; Judith”. 

Tosias, admitted freeman at Dover, 22 May, 1666. 

Dantrex and Davin had grants in 1604. 

James’, (of Fam. 1.) was Lieutenant in 1691, and afterwards Colonel; 
he was a brave and successful officer. Hediedin 1749. Children, (Fam,/ 
2;) James’, b. 10 July, 1689; Thomas’, (died aged 88 ;) Samuel®, (died 
aged 99 ;) Daniel*, (died aged 65.) Sarah*, (m. — Hicks, and died aged 
91;) Hannah*, (m.— Deering, and died aged 77 ;) Elizabeth*, (m. — Hicks, 
and died aged 79;) Ephraim*, (died aged 87 ;) Phebe*, (m. Mathes, and 
died aged 85.) 

James’, (of Fam. 2,) m. (1) 5 Nov. 1728, Ruth Ayer, of Haverhill, who 
died 28 April, 1730, leaving one child. Ruth*, b. 5 Nov. 1729; he m. (2) 
14 April, 1748, Elizabeth Pain, of York. Their children were (Fam. 3,) 
James‘, b. 14 Feb. 1744-5; Mary‘, b. 28 March, 1746; Daniel‘, b. 7 
June, 1748—died 27 May, 1749; Thomas‘, b. 7 Sept., 1750; John‘, b. 6 
July, 1754. 

SamvueEL’*, (of Fam. 2,) m.; his widow died in 1791, aged 102. 

Moses, m. Reuamah — ;. chil. Ebenezer, b. 10 June, 1702. 

Descendants of John! Davis, are numerous. ‘___» —— 

Dean Joun, “whose house stood by the sawmill, at the Falls,” was 
shot at O. R. in 1694. His wife and daughter were captured in the attack 
of that year, but escaped. 

DerRREY, JOHN; had a grant in 1693-4, as also JAMES. 

Demeritt, Ext; had a grant of land 2 April, 1694. He lived in 
Madbury, as do also many of his descendants. He is called “ sen.” in 1728, 
and had children “ by Hopstill,” Job, b. 29 —, 1705 ; Benjamin, b, 29 Nov., 
1708; “also by Tabathy,” Samuel, b. 8 May, 1723. Descendants are 
numerous. ‘ 

Densow, SALATHIEL ; b. 1642, (as by deposition in 1680,) was taxed 
at O. R. 1666 to 1677. 

RicHarp, married Mary Bunker in 1705. “To Richard Denbows land 
near his father’s,” at O. R. 16 Oct. 1713. 

Denmark, Patrick; taxed at O. R. 1664 to 1666. 

Dor, Nicnoxas'; was “received an inhabitant” 21, 7 mo., 1668; was 
taxed at O. R. 1666 to 1672. A “difference” between him and John 
Goddard was settled in 1674. He had sons, Samson’, John*. 

Samson’, had wife, Temperance. A “difference” between him. and 
Abraham Bennick was settled in 1711. 
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Dorack, Cristi ; taxed at Cochecho 1663, 1664. 

Donn, Hucu; had a grant for a house lot below Lamprey River, lower 
falls, in 1664 ; also a grant at “Sandey Bank,” up the river. 

Dow, Joun; had a grant 1694. 

Dowry, THomas; was received an inhabitant 10, 11 mo., 1658; was 
taxed at O. R. 1661—1665; “ Dowty’s house and land” was taxed 1667. 
He or his son is said to have moved to Berwick. Was “ Doughty’s Falls” 
named for him? 

Downs, Tuomas; of Boston 1652; had land in Dover in 1656; was 
taxed at Cochecho 1657 to 1672. 

Tuomas, (probably son of preceding,) had wife Martha, child Gershom, 
b. 10 Jan. 1680. Thomas afterwards mar. (before 1701) Abigail, widow 
of John Hall, “late of Dover, deceased,” and was killed in 1711. 

Mary, killed at Dover 26 July, 1696. 

GersHom, son of Thomas above, b. 10 Jan., 1680, m. 24 Dec., 1707, 
Sarah, dau. of John and Abigail Hall, (dau. of his father’s second wife ;) 
ehildren, Gershom, b. 15 Feb., 1708; Martha, b. 14 Oct., 1711; Thomas, 
b. 17 Feb., 1713-14; Rebekah; John; all of whom were baptized 29 
Nov. 1719. 

Tuomas; had wife Sarah; children, Mary, b. 22 Feb. 1710-11; Sarah, 
b. 25 Nov. 1712; Elizabeth, b. 25 July, 1714; Anna, b. 3 Feb., 1716; 
Marcy, b. 25 July, 1719; Patience, b. 3 April, 1721; Abigail, b. 10 July, 
1724. 

Wittiam; m. 3 May, 1721, Mary Pittman; children, Samuel, b. 16 
Dec. 1721; William, b. 18 Jan., 1723. 

EBENEZER; a Quaker, was captured by the Indians in 1724. 

Drew, Wit11aM}, b. in 1627, had wife Elizabeth, who was b. in 1632; 
he was taxed in Dover in 1648; lived at O. R.; was taxed there 1662, &c. 
He died in 1669 intestate; his widow, Elizabeth, was appointed Adminis- 
tratrix. She mar. William Follet 20 July, 1671. “On the 8 July, 1671, 
she conveys certain land to Thomas Drew, as equivalent to the £70 due 
him from estate of William Drew, of O. R., her husband.” The chil. of 
William’ Drew were, Francis’, b. 16468; John*, b. 1651; and perhaps 
James, whose inventory was entered 25 July, 1675. 

Francis’, son of William’, born in 1648, was taxed at O. R. to 1677. 
He had a garrison house at O. R. which was destroyed in 1694, and him- 
self and a son nine years old killed. His brother John was appointed 
administrator 6 Nov. 1694. 

Joun’, son of William’, lived at O. R. The account of the defence of 
his house by women is related by Belknap. 

Joun*, had wife Elizabeth; children, John, b. 17 Oct., 1707; Eliza- 
beth, b. 2 Oct., 1709; Francis, b. 24 Jan., 1711-12. 

Tuomas, b. 1632; killed about 1694; had wife Mary. His inventory 
entered 26 Aug., 1694. 

Tuomas had wife ; children, James, b. 7 mo. 1683; Thomas; William, 
b. 9 mo., 1692; Clement, b. 1 mo., 1693, (mar. 20 May, 1718, Mary 
Banks ;) Lydia, b. 10 mo., 1697; Hannah, b. 2 mo., 1699; Meshech, b. 
11 mo., 1702; Tamesin, b. 6 mo., 1704; Patience, b. 11 mo., $707. 

A daughter, of Thomas Drew, “aged near thirteen,” was captured at O. 
R. 22 May, 1707. ; 

Tuomas, and his wife, “newly married,” were captured in 1694. He 
returned after two years, she after four, and had fourteen children after 
her return. They lived together until he was ninety-three and she eighty- 
nine; they died within two days of each other and were buried in one 


grave. Belknap, p. 141. ( 7raditionary?) 
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Joun®, mar. Rebekah Cook (or Rook ;) children, Hannah, b. 26 
Feb. 1709; John, b. 18 Oct. 1712; Abigail, b. 21 June, 1714; Rebekah, 
b. 24 April, 1716; Francis, b. 9 Aug., 1720; Zebulon, b. 9 Nov. 1721; 
Samuel, b. 26 May, 1722. 

Francis, mar. 3 June, 1718, Ann Winget. He died 10 May, 1717, 
leaving one child, Joseph, b. 8 April, 1717. 

Due, Josreru; killed by the Indians 28 June, 1689. 

Duncan, JosepPH; killed 28 June, 1689, 

Durein, WILL1AM; taxed at O. R. 1664 to 1677. 

EpGERLIE, THOMAS, was received an inhabitant 19, 1 mo., 1665-6; 
mar. Rebecca Hallowell in 1665; admitted freeman at Dover, 15 May, 
1672. Lived at O. R. Was Representative in the Convention of 1689. 
Edgerlie’s Garrison-House, at O. R., was destroyed in 1694; he escaped. 
Descendants in Strafford Co. 

Epix. “Davin LeupEecors EpLin” was admitted an inhabitant 
6, 4 mo., 1659. Another record speaks of “ David Leudecus,” and further 
records drop the Edlin. See Ludecus. 

Exist, JOHN; taxed at Cochecho 1672, 1675. 

Emerson, SAMUEL; wife Judith; children, Hannah, b. 6 Jap. 1699; 
Micah, b. 4 Jan., 1701; Abigail, b. 27 Sept. 1704. 

SaMvEL ; wife Dorothy; children, Sarah, b. 25 Aug., 1749, died 10 
Feb., 1753 ; Hannah, b. 28 June, 1753; Mary, b. 14 Jan., 1756; Micah, 
b. May 11, 1758; Abigail, b. 3 Oct. 1760 ; Deborah, b. 18 Nov. 1762; Sam- 
uel, b. 17 Dec., 1767 ; William, b. 13 Sept., 1768; Joseph, b. 4 Oct., 1772. 

Emery, Antony, “carpenter, came from Ramsey, England, in June, 
1635, in the ship James to Newbury, thence to Dover as early as 1644, 
thence to Kittery.”—Coffin’s Hist. of Newbury. He occupied land at 
Dover, which he purchased of Stephen Goddard, in 1643 ; in 1646 had a 
grant of land adjoining his land at Bellamy ; in 1648 he assigned to Thom- 
as Layton land north of Joseph Austin’s and South of the Common. He 
removed to Kittery in 1648. 

ENGERSELL, EvtsHa, had wife Mary; child, Mary, b. 29 Nov., 1702. 

Erwin, Epwarp, was received an inhabitant 10, 11 mo., 1658. “ Ed- 
ward Erwin and Company ” taxed 1662 at O. R. 

Estes, JosePH, married 5 mo., 1719, Mary Robinson. He died 15, 5 
mo., 1790; she died 26, 7 mo., 1777. They were “Friends.” Children, 
Samuel, b. 16, 6 mo., 1720, died 28, 8 mo., 1720 ; Elijah, b. 7, 7 mo., 1721 ; 
Susannah, b. 19, 2 mo., 1724, mar. Jacob Sawyer, q. v.; Richard, b. 16, 
3 mo., 1727, died 5, 12 mo., 1728; Sarah, b. 28 6 mo., 1729, died 5, 6 mo., 
1736; Robert, b. 2, 5 mo., 1732, died 20, 6 mo., 1736; Mary, b. 8, 6 mo., 
1737, married Moses Varney. 

Evans, Rosert’, was received an inhabitant 19, 1 mo., 1665-6 ; took 
the oath of fidelity 21 June, 1669; was taxed and lived at Cochecho. He 
was killed 28 June, 1689; his inventory was returned 4 Nov., 1697, by 
his son Edward. Of his children, were Robert’, b. 1665; Edward*; and 
probably John, who was taxed 1675, 1677. 

Rosert’, son of Robert!, had wife Ann; he died in 1753. Children, 
Joseph®, b. 4 June, 1682; Sarah*, b. 9 Nov., 1685 ; Benjamin’, b. 2 Feb., 
1687 ; Hannah®, b. 21 June, 1690; Patience’, b. 5 Sept. 1693. 

Epwarp%, son of Robert, had wife Dorcas; children, Eleanor’, b. 3 
March, 1700; Rachel*, b. 6 April, 1703 ; Joseph, b. 29 Oct., 1704. 

Josepn’, son of Robert?, had wife Marcy; children, Robert‘, b. 11 Jan., 
1704; John‘, b. 3 Feb. 1705; Joseph‘, b. 28 March, 1708; William‘, b. 
9 Feb., 1711; Daniel‘, b. 28 June, 1715; Marcy‘, b. 6 Dec., 1717; Mary, 
b. 6 March, 1720. 

Beysamun’, son of Robert*, had wife Mary; children, Benjamin‘, b. 18 
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June, 1713; Elizabeth‘, b. 19 Jan., 1716; Joseph*, b. 7 March, 1719; 
Jonathan‘, b. 17 June, 1722; Stephen‘, b. 13 Nov., 1724; Benjamin*® was 
killed 15 Sept., 1725, as also William; at the same time Benjamin‘ was 
carried off, and John was wounded and scalped, but recovered and lived 
fifty years. 

Everett, WitttaM, had land in 1650, formerly belonging to Isaac 
Nash ; also land north side of the “ Great Pond,” near James Kid’s. He 
was admitted freeman at Kittery, 16 Nov., 1652. No further mention of 
him at Dover. In 1716 land was laid out to “ Thomas Downes, successor 
to William Everett, deceased.” 

Farnum, Josern, mar. 31 Aug., 1720, Elizabeth Hussey. 

Frursen, THomas, was taxed in 1648. 

Fietp, Dansy’, was a signer of the “ combination” at Exeter, in 1639; 
visited the White Mountains in 1642, where he saw more marvellous things 
than any body has ever seen since ; (see Belknap, p. 31.) was in Dover 
in 1645, where he sold his house and land at O. R. to John Bickford, the 
witnesses being William Hilton, William Bellew, William Waldron and 
William Roberts; he was taxed at Dover in 1648; died in 1649; his 
widow was taxed in 1650; in 1651 Ambrose Gibbons administered on his 
estate. He had children (according to report,) 

Josepn’, (who was taxed at O. R. 1659 to 1677, and was dead before 
1694 ;) Zackary’, b. 1645, (taxed at O. R. 1664 to 1668.) “He was born 
in 1648; he gave tohis son Zachary land, dwellings, &c., lying east of the 
road from Bellamy to O. R., and west of John Drew’s land, 2 May, 1708.” 

Sarak, taxed at O. R. 1669 to 1671. 

Zacnanias, (probably son of Zacharias*,) had a Garrison House at O. 
R. in 1707; was Lieutenant. Children, Daniel, b. 17 Feb., 1709, (who, 
with his wife Sarah deeded land to Samuel Hayes in 1737, his father being 
lately deceased ;) Zacharias, b. 9 Aug., 1712. 

The name is in existence yet. “ Field’s Plains” is a locality in Dover. 

Firts, NatHanieL, mar. Abigail Hayes. 

Fietcaer, Mr., had a grant of land 6, 1 mo., 1661. A Mr. Fletcher 
was minister at O. R. in 1656, remaining but one year, and leaving on 
account of town troubles, “being minded to return to Old England.” He 
appears to have done so, but to have returned to America a few years after. 

Fo.ivett, Witviam, was of Dover in 1653; owned part of the mill at 
“ Belleme Bank,” where he resided. Bellamy River is situated between 
Cochecho and Oyster rivers, and he was sometimes taxed as cf one place, 
and sometimes as of the other. He mar. 20 July, 1672, Mrs. Elizabeth Drew, 
widow of William’ Drew ; she was probably his second wife. He had a 
son Nicholas. 

Puitip, was taxed at O. R. in 1671. 

‘* ABRAHAM FOLET’s man” was taxed at Cochecho in 1663. 

NicHo as, “a mariner,” mar. Hannah ; son, Nicholas, b. 5 Nov., 
1677. Nicholas, the “mariner,” was a Representative to the Convention 
of 1689; was a'ive in 1694. “On the 1 July, 1710, he conveys land to 
his ‘cozen Nicholas Meader,’ calling himself heir of William Follet, 
late of Dover; at the same time he speaks of his ‘cozen John Follet, of 
Barbadoes.’” 

Footman, THomas}, was taxed in 1648, and at O. R. 1661 to 1668.— 
Bought land of Rice Howell, which he sold in 1654 to Thomas Willey.— 
Had a grant of land in 1664, which was “laid out” to his son John in 1705. 
He was dead in 1668-9. His will was dated 14 Aug., 1667. Wife Cat- 
tern. Estate divided equally between his children. “My brother, Benjamin 
Matthews” and William Follet, were executors. 

Joun’, was living in 1715. 
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Foss, Joun. This name is variously spelt Foss, Fost, Foste, on the 
Records. In the early records it is Fost. ‘The family tradition is that it 
was properly spelt Faust, and that the ancestor, or ancestors, came from 
Germany, and settled in Rye, N. H. Jon, was received an inhabitant 
at Dover, 19,1 mo., 1665-6; took the oath 21 June, 1669; juryman, 
1667-9, 1671, 1688; was taxed at Cochecho 1665 to 1667. He had a 
son John. 

Jonn and Mary were of Sandy Beach, 1668 ; of “Shrewsbury Patent” 
(near Exeter) 1671. They bought of John Warren 29 Sept., 1668, land 
near Exeter, which they sold to Richard Morgan, April, 1671. 

Joun, had wife Mary; child, William, b. 11 March, 1673. 

Joun, mar. by John Wincoll in York Co., to Sarah Goffe, 25 Jan. 1686. 

Joun, had wife Elizabeth. He was dead in 1699. This wife was Ad- 
ministratrix. Children, Humphrey, (of whom James Warren, son-in-law 
to John, the father, was guardian; William; Mary; Jemima; Elizabeth; 
Samuel, (then under age.) 

Wi.i1aM, married Mary . children, Mary, b. 24 June, 1728; 
Chadbourne, b. 26 March, 1731. William ‘had land which was granted 
to his father, John, laid out in 1717. 

Wict1am, married Sarah, widow of Nathaniel Heard, (who was son to 
John! Heard ;) child, Lydia, b. 7 Jan. 1705. 

[ To be continued. ] 





REV. SAMUEL MAN, FIRST MINISTER OF WRENTHAM, MASS. 


HIS ADVICE TO HIS CHILDREN, WHO WERE SOON TO ENTER THE MARRIED STATE. 
WRITTEN IN 1704. 

Dear CHILDREN :—You are now about entering the married state, 
into a condition that brings along with it new cares, new comforts and 
pleasures—new trials and temptations—the two last of these you ought, 
by the help of God, to be well prepared for and armed against. I trust 
you have had many thoughts concerning your duty one to the other, and 
that you know both of you what these duties are; how that the husband 
should love, provide for and be tender-hearted to the wife; and on the 
other side, the wife should reverence the husband, and obey him, and en- 
deavor to be an helpmeet for him, both for soul and body, according to the 
best of her ability. But not to insist on these things now, I shall proceed, 
and from the word of God, and by the help of God, will spend a little 
more time, that I may assist each of you in the right, good and acceptable 
performance of these duties. 

And first. Get a more thorough knowledge of the word of God, for 
this is a perfect guide to man, in all his relations; ’tis a guide to magis- 
trates and subjects, to ministers and people, to parents and children, masters 
and servants, and with all it contains many acceptable hints and directions 
to husbands and wives, concerning what their behavior should be to one 
another. As concerns the duty of the wife, see Col. 3—18 and 19:— 
“Wives submit yourselves to your own husbands as is fit in the Lord.”— 
Also, the first epistle of Peter, 3d chapter, Ist verse—* Likewise ye wives 
be in subjection to your own husbands, that if any obey not the word, they 
also, without the word, may be won by the conversation of the wives.” 

There is also to be found in the word of God many examples of hus- 
bands and wives who behaved well towards each other, and how the bless- 
ing of God was bestowed on this account, as in the instance of Abraham 
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and Sarah, Elkanah and Hannah. There are examples of husbands who 
behaved ill towards their wives, for instance, read the account of Nabal— 
and for bad wives, take Michal the daughter of Saul for an example. Now 
these records are preserved for our warning, that we may see how God 
did punish them even in this world, for their bad behaviour in the married 
state. 

2d. Turn all knowledge into prayer. Let God be sought unto for wis- 
dom and grace to enable you to act aright in this connection; you have 
abundant encouragement from the word of God for this, if you rely on the 
promises made to such as look to God for the bestowment of these bless- 
ings—see Proverbs 1: 3—James 1st: 5. “If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.” It 
was well pleasing to God to hear Solomon pray for a wise and understand- 
ing heart, when he was called to govern the great nation of Israel; his 
earnest entreaty for wisdom God thought proper to hear and caused him to 
be the wisest man that should ever dwell upon the earth; and he gave him 
also, riches and honours, and every earthly good that he asked not, as a 
token of approbation of his prayer. And we may believe that God is as 
well pleased to hear husbands and wives ask for wisdom that they may 
live well together, as to hear Solomon in the midst of his glory, and on 
your part you must believe that wisdom is as necessary to sustain the mar- 
riage connection as it is for Kings upon the throne. 

You will find, amidst all the comforts of the married state, that there is 
temptation to be resisted, care and trouble to be endured—and these day 
by day—but let it not be so much of your concernment to know aforetime 
what you may be required to do or suffer, as to act wisely under the 
trials and difficulties of the day, to note the hand of God in them, and to 
acknowledge the goodness of God, that herein he is careful to admonish 
you not to set your affection on the pleasures of this present world, and 
teaching you to be more intent upon the joys of the world tocome. Pray 
always for a contrite and an understanding heart, and like Solomon, ask 
for wisdom, for her price is above rubies, length of days is in her right 
hand, and in her left, riches and honour. 

3d. Daily Prayer to God.—This is unquestionably a duty that God’s 
children are expected to perform morning and evening, and this practice 
will prove a good help to the right performance of all other duties connect- 
ed with the matrimonial connection; as it seldom happens that praying 
husbands and praying wives do not live in some little measure, as they 
ought to do, while such as are neglective on this account, are very apt to 
carry it ill toone another; therefore, let me entreat you not to engage in the 
cares of the day, without first praying in the morning for the guidance and 
protection of God, that he would make you ready and willing for every 
service, he intends to call you into during the day; whether to give good 
counsel to such as may ask it, or attendance upon the sick at a neighbor's 
house, or a call for the right of hospitality at home ; whatever the services 
may be, you must be sure to pray, that the performance of them may be 
acceptable to God, and a consolation to your own souls ; and when the cares 
and labors of the day are over, do not forget to call your family together 
to seek the care and protection of your heavenly father through the night, 
and be assured, if it is the main desire of your hearts to serve God by the 
keeping of his commandments daily, that, if need be, he will send a band 
of angels to defend you while sleeping, which will prove a more effectual 
— in time of danger and alarm, than battalions of soldiers without 

em. 


4th. Observe the natural dispositions of each other, and conform to one 
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another, so far as you can with safety to the soul and body. You may 
consider also, of what you have, or may take notice of, as comely or un- 
comely in others, who live in the relation of husband and wife, and accord- 
ingly do or not do whatever appears to be pleasing or displeasing in the light 
of a good understanding ; this will be making a good use of your obser- 
peg and turn to a much better account, than the speaking of their faults 
to others. 

5th. Wisely conceal whatever is a matter of real infirmity in each other, 
as an unnecessary disclosure will have a tendency to destroy confidence ; 
will beget discord and strife, whereas a prudent concealing the matter will 
tend to strengthen and encourage the confidence which each one should 
desire to place in the other; this will serve to maintain love and will 
one to the other; and here I would bring to mind the Proverb of Solomon, 
“ He that covereth transgression seeketh love,” so if in this way is sought, 
so will be found much of the comfort and happiness pertaining to the mar- 
ried state. The husband who truly loves and serves God with fidelity, 
will endeavor to do his whole duty to his wife, so likewise, the wife, by 
the help of God, will endeavor to do her whole duty to her husband. To 
conclude the whole matter,my Dear Children, you must make it your 
main business to please God and one another ;—may you live long and 
happy in the bonds you have chosen ;—fear God always ;—may God bless 
you in the more especial manner by the making of thee a great blessing 
to the world in this thy day and generation—follow the paths of the just ; 
—and may God grant, for Christ’s sake, that you may be found among the 
spirits of the just made perfect, to ascribe glory and honour to Him who 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb forever and ever. 

From your affectionate father, SAMUEL MAN. 





THE FIRST SETTLERS OF EASTHAM, MASS, 
By Davip Hamsutn, Member of the N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society.’ 


In the year 1644 The Court doth t unto the church of New Ply- 
mouth or those that goe to dwell at Nausett (Eastham) all that tractt of 
land lying between sea & sea from the purchasers bounds at Namseakett 
to the hearing brooke att Billingsgate with the saide hearing brooke & all 
the Medows on both side the saide brooke with the greatt basse pond these 
& all the Medows & Islands lying within the saide tractt. 


INHABITANTS May 22, 1655. 


Henry Atkins, Richard Higgins, Mark Snow, 
Stephen Atwood, Giles Hopkins, Nicholas Snow, 
Edward Bangs, Renhard Knowles, Jonathan Sparrow, 
Richard Booshop, John Mayo, Renhard Sparrow, 
Josiah Cook, Nathaniel Mayo, Ralph Smith, 
Job Cole, William Merrick, John Smalley, 
Daniel Cole, Gov. Thomas Prence, William Twining, 
Thomas Paine, Thomas Williams, 
Joseph Rogers, Robert Wexame, 
John Freeman, Thomas Roberts, John Young. 


INHABITANTS ADMITTED BEFORE 1675. 
John Bangs, . Jonathan Bangs, Sen., . Joshua Bangs, . 
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Jonathan Higgins, Jr.. Thomas Rogers, 
Benjamin “ John « 

Joseph Harding, Stephen Snow, 

Stephen Hopkins, Sen., Nicholas “ 

Samuel Smith, 

Thomas “ 

John Sparrow, 


Israel Cole, 

John Doane, Jr, 

Daniel Doane, Sen., 

John Freeman, Jr., 

Thomas “ Joshua « 

Samuel “ Sen, William Merrick, Jr., 
“ “ Jr., Samuel Mayo, Sen., 


Edmond “ 
Thomas Higgins, 


Jonathan Higgins, Sen., 


Atkins Henry, 
“ iy 


“ Nathaniel, 
“ Josep 


h, 
Atwood Stephen, : 


« — Eldad, 
“ Daniel, 


Bangs John, 
oe 


Cole Daniel, Sen., 
“ “ Jr. 
“ John, 

“ Israel, 
Satnuel, 
Timothy, 
John, Jr., 


Israel, 
Freeman Stephen, 


« John, Jr., 
« Thomas, 


Thomas Paine, Jr., William Walker. 
John Paine, 


Isaac Pepper, 
INHABITANTS IN 1695. 


Freeman Samuel, Jr, 
ae Edmond, 

“ William, 

3 Constant, 

« Nathaniel, 
Harding Joseph, 

« Ameziah, 

“ Josiah, 
Higgins Jonathan, 

Benjamin, 
John, 
Jonathan, Jr., 
Ichabod, 

“ __ Joseph, 
Hopkins Stephen, 

as Joshua, 

« Joshua, 
Knowles Samuel, 
Linnell Jonathan, 
Mayo Daniel, 

« John, 
Nathaniel, 
Thomas, 
Samuel, Sen., 

“ 


James, 
Merrick Ensign, 
“ “ 


* Thomas, 
Mulford Thomas, 

“ “ Jr., 

“ John, 
Paine Thomas, 

“ “ 


“ Samuel, 
“ Elisha, 

* John, 

“ Nicholas, 


Barnabas, 
Jabez, 
William, 


Walker 
“ 


Jr. 


Famiies or tHe First Serruers. 
Henry Arxins, m. Elizabeth; she d. March 14, 1661-2. Children, 
Samuel, b. Feb. 26, 1651; Isaac, b. June 15, 1654; Isaac, b. June 14, 
1657; m. 2d w. Bethiah Linnell, March 25, 1664; Desire, b. May 7, 
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1665; John, b. Dec. 15, 1666, d. young; Joseph, b. March 4, 1669; Na- 
thaniel, b. Dec. 25, 1667; Thomas, b. June 19, 1671; John, b. Aug. 6, 
1674; Marcy, b. Nov. 24, 1676; Samuel, b. June 25, 1679. 

JosepH ATKINS, m. Martha; chn. Joseph, b. Dec. 9, 1701; Martha, 
b. Nov. 9,1711; Anna, b. Dec. 12,1713; Paul, b. Aug. 11, 1716; James, 
b. Dee. 25, 1718; John, b. Jan. 18, 1720-21; Uriah, b. Sept. 7, 1722; 
Hannah, b. April 4, 1726. 

NaTHANI£ZL ATKINS, m. Winnie; chn. Nathaniel, b. Nov. 21, 1694; 
Henry, b. Aug. 2,1696; Bethiah, b. May 4, 1698; Joshua, b. April —, 
1702; Isaiah, b. Feb. 24, 1703-4; Elizabeth, b. Jan. 4, 1708-9. 

STEPHEN Atwoop, he d. Feb. —, 1693-4, m. —; chn. Medad, b. 
Jan. 16, 1658-9. 

Mepap Atwoop, m. Esther; chn. Mercy, b. June 26, 1686; Abi- 
gail, b. June 15, 1689; David, b. Oct..20, 1691; Samuel, b. March 20, 
1695; Esther, b. March 15, 1699; Phebe, b. June 9, 1702; Nathan, b. 
June 27, 1705. 

Etpap Atwoop, m. Anna Snow, Feb. 14, 1683; chn. Marie, b. Nov. 
—, 1684; John, b. Aug. 10, 1686; Anna, b. Jan. —, 1687-8 ; Deborah, 
b. March —, 1690; Sarah, b. April —, 1692; Eldad, b. July 9, 1695; 
Ebenezer, b. March —, 1697-8 ; Benjamin, b. June —, 1701. 

Tuomas Bits, m. Anna Twinings, Oct. 3, 1672, she d. Sept. 1, 1675; 
chn. Anna, b. June 28, 1673, Elisabeth, b. Aug. 23, 1675; 2d w. Joanna 
Twining, May 2, 1676; Nathaniel, b. June 25, 1677 ; Mercy, b. April 14, 
1679; Mehitable, b. March 26, 1681 ; Thomas, b. March 22, 1684; Gut- 
shom, b. June 5, 1686; Joanna, b. Dec. 2, 1688. 

SamugeL Brown, d. Dec. 3, 1691, aged 31, m. Martha Harding, Feb. 
19, 1682; chn. Bethiah,b. Jan. 22, 1683, d. June 27, 1685; Bethia, b. 


Sept. 9, 1685; Martha, b. June 24, 1688, d. Nov. 4, 1691; Samuel, b. 
Nov. 7, 1690. 
James Brown, m. Deborth; chn. Martha b. March —, 1694; James, 


b. June 14, 1696; Deborah, b. April —, 1699; Ziddiah, b. May —, 1701; 
Thomas, b. March 4, 1702-3. 

Wittram Brown, m. Susannah Harding, Oct. 27, 1699; chn. Susan- 
nah, b. Oct. 30, 1700; Ziddiah, b. April 30, 1702. 

Joun Brown, m.; chn. Sarah, b. Nov. —, 1690; John, b. July 7, 1692; 
Hannah, b. May 1, 1694; Zebulon; b. March 17, 1696; David, b. May 
1, 1699; Mary, b. May —, 1704. 

JONATHAN Banos, m. Mary Mayo, July 16, 1664; chn. Edward, 
b. Sept. 30, 1665; Rebeckah, b. Feb. 1, 1667; Jonathan, b. April 30, 
1670, d. May 11, 1670; Mary, b. April 14, 1671; Jonathan, b. May 4, 
1673; Hannah, b. March 14, 1676; Thomson, b. May —, 1678 ; Samuel, 
b. July 12, 1680; Merrie, b. Jan. 7, 1682; Elisabeth, b. May 15, 1685; 
Sarah, b. Aug. —, 1689, probably 1687; Lydia, b. Oct. 2, 1689. 

Josnua Banos, m. Hannah Scudder, Dec. 1, 1669 ; left Joshua Bangs, 
d. Jan. 14, 1709-10. 

Joun Banos, m. Hannah Smalley, Jan. 23, 1660. 

Jostan Cooke, Sen., he d. Oct. 17, 1673. 

Jostan Cooke, he d. Jan. 31, 1731-2, m. Deborah Hopkins, July 27, 
1668; chn. Elisabeth, b. Oct. 12, 1669, d. April, 1670: Josiah, b. Nov. 
12, 1670; Richard, b. Sept. 1, 1672; Elisabeth, b. June —, 1674; Caleb, 
b. Nov. 15, 1676; Deborah, b. Feb. 15, 1678; Joshua, b. Feb. 4, 1682; 
Benjamin, b. Feb. 28, 1686. 

Jostan Cooke, m. Mary; chn. Desire, b. June 14, 1694; Deborah, 
b. April 12, 1696; John, b. April 9, 1698; Mary, b. Feb. 8, 16991700. 

Dawrex Corz, m. Ruthy; cha. John, bt July15, 1644 ; Timothy, b. 
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Sept. 15, 1646; Hepzeibah, b. April 15, 1649: Reuth, b. April 15, 1651 ; 
Israel, b. June 8, 1653 ; James, b. Nov. 30, 1655; Mary, b. March 10, 
1658; William, b. Sept. 15, 1663. Daniel Cole, d. Dec. 21, 1694, aged 
80; wife Ruth d. Dec. 15, 1694, aged 67. 

Jos Coxe, m. Rebecca; she d. Dec. 29, 1698, aged 88. 

Joun Coie, m. Ruth Snow, Dec. 12, 1666; hed. Jan. 6, 1724-5; 
wife d. Jan. 27, 1716-17 ; chn. Ruth, b. March 11, 1667-8; John, b. March 
6, 1669-70; Hephzibah, b. June —, 1672; Hannah, b. March 27, 1675; 
Joseph, b. June 11, 1677 ; Mary, b. Oct. 22,1679 ; Sarah, b. June 10, 1682. 

IskaeL Cote, m. Mary Rogers, April 24, 1679; chn. Hannah, b. 
June 28, 1681; Israel, b. June 28, 1685. 

Wiru1am Core, m. Hannah Snow, Dec. 2, 1686, she d. June 23, 1737; 
chn. Elisha, b. Jan. 26, 1688-9 ; David, b. Oct. 4, 1691; Hannah, b. Dec. 
15, 1693; Jane, b. Jan. 4, 1695-6. 

Joun CoLz, m. Mary; he d. Dec. 13, 1746; wife d. Feb. 17, 1731-2; 
chn. Jonathan, b. Oct. 4, 1694; John, b. Oct. 14, 1696; Mary, b. Aug. 
25, 1698; James, b. Oct. 23, 1700; Nathan, b. Jan. 21, 1702-3; Joshua, 
b. March 20, 1704-5; Moses, b. July 22, 1707 ; Phebe, b. Oct. 29, 1709- 
10; Thankful, b. Oct. 20, 1712; Joseph, b. Oct. 13, 1714; Thankful, b. 
Oct. 19, 1716. , 

Grorce Crispz, m. Hephzibah Cole, May 24, 1677; cha. Mary, b. 
Dec. 9, 1678; Mercie, b. Oct. 15, 1681; m. George Crispe, d. July 28, 1682. 

NATHANIEL CovEL, m. Judeth Nickerson, of Monomoy, March I, 
1696-7. 

JoserH Co..iys, m. Duty Knowles, March 20, 1671-2; chn. Saraie, 
b. Jan. 2, 1672; John, b. Dec. 18, 1674; Leedia, b. July —, 1676; Jo- 
seph, b. June —, 1678; Hannah, b. Feb. —, 1680; Jonathan, b. Aug. 
20, 1682; Jane, b. March 3, 1683-4; Benjamin, b. Feb. 6, 1687 ; James, 
b. March 10, 1689, d. March 31, 1689. we 

Tomas Crossiz, or CrosBy; chn. Thomas, b. April 7, 1663; Si- 
mon, b. July 5, 1665; Sarah, b. March 24, 1667 ; Joseph, b. Jan. 27, 1668, 
John, b. Dec. 4, 1670, John, b. Dec. 4, 1670, d. Feb. 11, 1670-1, twins; 
William, b. March —,1673; Ebenezer, b. March 28, 1675; Anne, Mercy, 
= b. April 14 & 15, 1678, at a birth; Eliezer, b. March 30, 

Srion Crossy, m. Mary Nickerson, Aug. 27, 1691; chn. Samuel, b. 
July 11, 1692; Elizabeth, b. Sept. 15, 1693. , 

osernH Crossr, m.; chn. Theophilus, b. Dec. 31, 1693-4. 

Joun Doane, m. Hannah Bangs, April 30,1662; chn. John, b. March 
20, 1662-8, d. May 15, 1663; John, b. May 29, 1664; Ann,b. July 25, 
1666; Rebecka, b. May 12, 1668; Isaac, b. June 2, 1670; Samuel, b. 
March 2, 1673. 

Joun Doane, m. Rebecca Pette, Jan. 14, 1684; he d. March 15, 
1707-8. 

JoserH Doane, m. Mary Godfrey, Jan. 8, 1690, she d. July 22, 1725; 
chn. Mary, b. Nov. 15, 1691; Joseph, b. Nov. 15, 1693; Rebecca, b. Sept. 
4, 1698; Hannah, b. Nov. 17, 1700; Daniel, b. Jan. 8, 1702-3; Phebe, 
b. Oct. 29, 1704; Elisha, b. Feb. 3, 1705-6; Joshwa, b. Dec. 4, 1709; 
Ledya, b. Feb. 9, 1714-15 ; Elisabeth, b. May 20, 1717; Sarah, b. Sept. 
11,1719. M. 2d wife Desire Berry, Feb. 29, 1727-8; dr. Desire, b. 
Dee. 9, 1728. 

Joun Doane, Jr., m. Mehetable Scudder, June 30, 1686; chn. John, 
b. no date. 

. Jouw Doane & Hannah; chn. Solomon, b. May 12, 1698 ; 
. Epuram Doaxs, m. Mary Knowles, Feb. 5, 1667; chn. Patience, b. 
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Jan. 28, 1668, d. 1675; Appliah, b. July 18, 1670; Ezekiah, b. Aug. —, 
1672; Thomas, b. Sept. 4, 1674; Ebenezer, b. April —, 1676; Nehemi- 
ah, b. Aug. —, 1680, d. Feb. 1684; Patience, b. April —, 1682; Reu- 
hama, b. April 30, 1685. 

HezexiAH Doane, m. Hannah; chn. Nehemiah, b. Dec. 17, 1692; 
Mary, b. Aug. 31, 1694; Ephraim, b. April 1, 1696. 

SamvuEL Doane, m. Martha Hamblen, of Barnstable, Dec. 30, 1696; 
he d. Aug. 19, 1756; chn. Samuel, b. Oct. 30, 1697; Sarah, b. May 15, 
1699; Dinah, b. Dec. 30, 1700; Dorcas, b. June 15, 1703; Solomon, b. 
Nov. 8, 1705; Simeon, b. Dec. 1, 1708. 

BennAltaH DunuaM, m. Elisabeth Tilson, Oct. 25, 1660; chn. Edman, 
b. July 25, 1661; John, b. Aug. 22, 1663, d. Sept. 6, 1663; Elisabeth, 
b. Nov. 20, 1664, d. Dec. 31, 1667 ; Hannah, b. June 4, 1666, d. Dec. 25, 
1667; Beniamin, b. Oct. 28, 1667. 

JouN Freeman, m. Sarah Merrick, Dec. 18, 1672; chn. John, b. Sept. 
3, 1674; Sarah, b. Sept. —, 1676; John, b. July —, 1678; Rebecca, b. 
Jan. 28, 1680; Nathaniel, b. March 17, 1682-3; Benjamin, b. July —, 
1685 ; Marcy, b. Aug. 3, 1687. 

Tuomas FREEMAN, m. Rebecca Sparrow, Dec. 31, 1673; chn. Mercy, 
b. Oct. —, 1674; Thomas, b. Oct. 11, 1676; Jonathan, b. Nov. 11, 1678; 
Edmond, b. Oct. 11, 1680; Joseph, b. Feb. 11, 1682; Joshua, b. March 
7, 1684-5; Hannah, b. Sept. 28, 1687 ; Prence, b. Jan. 3, 1689; Hatsall, 
b. March 27, 1691. 

SaMvuEL FREEMAN, m. Mercy Southern, May 12, 1658; chn. Apphia, 
b. Dee. 11, 1657, d. Feb. 19, 1660 ; Samuel, b. March 26, 1662; Apphiah, 
b. Jan. 1, 1666; Constant, b. Mar. 31, 1669; Elisabeth, b. June 26,1671. 

Capt. Samuet Freeman, m. Elisabeth Sparrow, Feb. 5, 1684; he 
d. Jan. 30, 1742-3; chn. Priscila, b. Oct. 27,1686; Samuel, b. Sept. 1, 
1688. M. 2d wife Bashua; Elisabeth, b. April 19, 1694; Barnabas, b. 
Jan. 31, 1695-6; Nathaniel, b. May 7, 1698; David, b. Jan. 28, 1699- 
1700; Elisha; b. Dec. 9, 1701; James, b. Aug. 4, 1704; Enoch, b. May 
19,1706 ; Simeon, b. Feb. 23, 1707-8 ; John, b. Jan. 5, 1709-10; Abigail, 
b. July 10, 1713, d. July 16, 1714; Abigail, b. May 5, 1715. 

NATHANIEL FREEMAN, m. Mary, she d. Jan. 29, 1742-3; chn. Abi- 
gail, b. Feb. 22, 1692-3 ; Nathaniel, b. Feb. 11, 1693-4; John, b. June 
15, 1696; Mary, b. Oct. 3, 1698; Eliezer, b. April 23,1701; Liddiah, b. 
Oct. 14, 1708. 

GrorGce Goprrir, m.; chn. George, b. Jan. 2, 1662 ; Samuel, b. Jan. 
27, 1664; Moses, b. Jan. 27, 1667; Hannah, b. April 25, 1669; Mary, 
b. June 2, 1672; Ruth, b. Jan. 1, 1675; Richard, b. June 11, 1677; 
Jonathan, b. June 24, 1682; Elisabeth, b. Sept. 10, 1688. 

Epwarp Gray, m.; chn. Bennonie, b. March —, 1681. 

Ricnarp Hicerns, m. Mary Yates, Oct. 1651; chn. Mary, b. Sept. 
27, 1652; Eliakim, b. Oct. 20, 1654; Judiah, b. March —, 1656-7 ; 
Zera, b. June —, 1658; Thomas, b. Jan. —, 1661; Lidia, b. July —, 
1664. By 1st wife ; Jonathan, b. New Plymouth, July —, 1637; Benja- 
min, b. N. Plymouth, June —, 1640. 

Ricnarp Hieerns, m. Sarah; chn. Joshua, b. Dec. 3, 1695; Elezer, 
b. Feb. 9, 1696-7; Theophilas, b. May 6, 1698 ; Jediah, b. Feb. 8, 1699- 
1700; Zacheus, b. Jan. 11, 1701-2, d. Aug. 22,1715; Esther, b. Feb. 23, 
1703-4; David, b. April 5, 1706 ; Reuben, b. Jan. 6, 1708-9; Moses, b. 
March 24, 1710-11; Abigail, b. Aug. 8, 1715. 

Icnasop Hicers, m. Melatiah; he d. June 1, 1728; chn. John, b. 
June 8, 1692; Nathaniel, b. June 1, 1694; Thankful, b. Aug. 24, 1696; 
Liddia, b. April 13, 1698 ; Ebenezer, b. April 15, 1701. 
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JONATHAN Hicorns, m. Elisabeth Rogers, Jan. 9, 1660; chn. Beriah, 
b. Sept. 27, 1661; Jonathan, b. Aug. —, 1664; Joseph, b. Feb. 14, 1666; 
Elisabeth, b. Feb. 11, 1680; Mary, b. Jan. 22, 1682; Rebecca, b. Nov. 
30, 1686 ; James, b. July 22, 1688; Sarah, b. Oct. 18, 1690. 

Bensamin Hicerns, m. Lidia Bangs, Dec. 24, 1661; chn. Ichabod, b. 
Nov. 14, 1662; Richard, b. Oct. 15, 1664; John, b. Nov. 20, 1666 ;, Josh- 
ua, b. Oct. 1, 1668; Lidia, b. May —, 1670; Isaac, b. Aug. 31, 1672; 
Benjamin, b. June 14, 1674; Samuel, b. March 7, 1676-7 ; Benjamin, b. 
Sept. 15, 1681. 

Isaac Hieerns, m. Liddiah; chn. Mercy, b. March 20, 1697 ; Sarah, 
b. Aug. 3, 1699; Beniamine, b. April 19, 1701; Elkenah, b. Nov. 10, 
1703; Rebecca, b. Oct. 10, 1705; Isaac, b. July 3, 1708; Hannah, b. 
Sept. 11, 1712; Lidia, b. July 3, 1718. 

JosepH Harpine, m. Bethia Cook, April 4, 1660; chn. Martha, b. 
Dec. 13, 1662; Mary, b. Aug. 19, 1665; Joseph, b. July 8, 1667 ; Josiah, 
b. Aug. 15, 1669; Maziah, b. Nov. 1, 1671; John, b. Oct. 9, 1673, d. June 
14; 1697; Nathaniel, b. Dec. 25, 1674; Joshua, b. Feb. 15,1675; Abiah, 
b. Jan. 26, 1679 ; Samuel, b. Sept. 1, 1685. 

Maze1an Harpine, m. Hannah; chn. Hannah, b. Feb. 15, 1694; 
Thomas, b. Nov. 13, 1699; James, b. Nov. 2, 1702; Mary, b. April 2, 
1706; Elisabeth, b. April —, 1708; Phebe, b. April —, 1710; Nathan, 
b. Oct. 29, 1711; Cornelias, b. March 31, 1716-17. 

Jostan Harpine, m. Hannah; chn. Martha, b. Dec. 23, 1693; Elis- 
abeth, b. Jan. 3, 1695-6; Joshua, b. Oct. 27, 1698; Bethia, b. April 9, 
1701 ; Josiah, b. March 7, 1703-4; Mary. b. Sept. 15, 1707; Jesse, b. 
March 26, 1709; Ebenezer, b. July 20, 1712; Bethia, b. May 12, 1716. 

[ Zo be continued. } 





WILLIAM AND JOHN CROWNE. 


The following notes respecting William and John Crowne, referred to in the Register 
for July, page 307, are communicated by Samuet JeNn180N, Esq., of Worcester, Mass. 


Cot. Crowne was associated with Sir Thomas Temple and claimed 
an interest with him in the territory of Nova Scotia. Being ceded to the 
French by the treaty of Breda, they were obliged to surrender it. It was 
for the alleged loss they sustained, that Crowne and his son sought redress 
from the Government. He appears to have been admitted a freeman in 
Maine, in 1660; and was in Boston at the restoration. When Goffe and 
Whaley arrived there, it is related that “they were visited by the principal 
persons of the town, and among others they take notice of Col. Crowne’s 
coming to see them. He was a noted royalist.” On returning to England, 
he is represented as rendering important services to the colony of 
Massachusetts. Lord Say and Seale, writing to the Governor in 1661, 
thus expresses himself :— I must say for Mr. Crowne, he hath appeared, 
both here in the council, and to the Lord Chamberlain and others, as really 
and cordially for you as any could do; and hath allayed ill opinion of your 
cruelty against the Quakers; willingly neglected his passage, to stay here 
to serve you, and by his means and information of the state of your gov- 
ernment as now it is, I hope you will have no governor put upon you but 
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of your own liking. Wherefore I must request you will really own and 
accordingly requite Mr. Crowne his love, care and pains for you.” (Hutch- 


inson. 

In 1662 Col. Crowne had a grant from the Massachusetts government, 
of five hundred acres of land, “at a place near the cold spring, near unto 
the road which leadeth from Sudbury to Connecticut,” embracing the ter- 
ritory now comprised in the township of Ashland, “as an acknowledgment 
of his great pains in behalf of this country when he was in England.”— 
(Barry.) I recollect no further notice of Col. Crowne, material to his 
history, excepting that in anote in Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. the father of John 
Crowne is represented as having accompanied the Earl of Arundul to 
Vienna, and published “a relation of his Lordship’s travels, &c., 4to. 
1637 ; and who, after holding an office in the Herald’s College, went with 
his family to one of the plantations and there died.” 

John wne, it is stated by Watt, and other authorities, was the son of 
an Independent minister in Nova Scotia; but this is presumed to be an 
error. He was undoubtedly the son of Col. Crowne, and we may probably 
claim him as an American by birth. He went to England in early life, 
say his biographers, where he remained for a time in great poverty, but 
he possessed such talent and enterprise, that in a few years he found his 
way to the court of Charles the Second, where he became a favorite. At 
the solicitation of the Earl of Rochester, when Dryden, the Poet Laureate, 
had incurred his displeasure, the King employed him to write “the masque 
of Calypso,” to be performed before the court. “ Nothing,” says Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, “could be more galling towards Dryden, a part of whose duty, 
as Poet Laureate, was to compose the pieces designed for such occasions. 
Crowne, though he was a tolerable comic writer, had no turn whatever for 
tragedy, or indeed for poetry of any kind, but the splendor of the scenery 
and dresses, the quality of the performers, selected from the first nobility, and 
the favor of the Sovereign, gave it a run of nearly thirty nights.” In the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Godolphin we find this lady unwillingly taking a part in 
this celebrated performance, in company with the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Ladies Mary and Anne, and other royal and noble persons. The event is 
also mentioned by the all observing Pepeys, and by Evylin, who described 
it as the last attempt to revive this species of entertainment. The author 
lost his credit with Rochester as soon as he became generally popular, and 
Otway was substituted as a rival more formidable to Dryden than either 
Settle, or “ Starch Johny Crowne,” so called from an unalterable stiffness 
of his large cravat. By Dennis it is said that the success of Settle ren- 
dered Dryden, Crowne and Shadwell jealous, At another period it is 
represented that Crowne, Otway, Durfey and Southerne, vied in produc- 
ing plays against the Whigs which might counterbalance the effect of the 
popular dramas of Shadwell. . Sir Walter Scott remarks, to the honor of 
Charles II, that in “ Sir Courtly Nice,” an after production of Crowne, 
imitated from the Spanish, and patronized by the King, the furious tory is 
ridiculed in the character of Hothead, as well as the fanatical whig, under 
that of Testimony.” It was during the rehearsal of this play, that the 
King’s death occurred; an event which “ ruined Crowne,” who, says Chal- 
room ae now nothing but his wits to live on during the remainder of 

e,” 

Watt enumerates eighteen plays written and published by Crowne, many 
of which passed through several editions. Two or three poems were also ~ 
written by him. It is remarked, in the Pictorial History of England, that 
“though several of his plays were highly successful when first produced, 
Crowne was almost forgotten till Mr, Lamb reprinted some of his scenes 
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in his dramatic specimens, and showed that no dramatist of that age had 
written finer things.” Mr. Bancroft’s opinion is less favorable. Enumer- 
ating the acts of prodigality of Charles II, in grants of territory in Amer- 
ica, he remarks that “after Philip’s war in New England, Mount Hope 
was hardly rescued from a courtier then famous as the author of two 
indifferent comedies.” Rochester, also, when both Dryden and Crowne 
were out of favor with him, wrote a satire on the former, containing these 
lines, 

«_ the heavy mass 

That stuffs up his loose volumes must not pass, 

For by this rule I might as well admit 

Crowne’s tedious scenes for poetry and wit.” 


Although the association of his name with most of his literary contem- 
poraries would confer but little honor, it was no small distinction obtained 
by our American adventurer, that he was, to some extent, the rival of 
Dryden, of whom it is said that he would compliment Crowne when a play 
of his failed, but was cold to him if it met with success. 7 

When in the height of favor with the King, he made efforts to secure 
an indemnity for its future loss. He petitioned for a grant of that a of 
Bristol which had been the place of residence of the Indian King Philip. 
An order was issued to the governor and assistants of Rhode Island, bear- 
ing date Feb. 12, 1679, setting forth that “ Whereas, we have been humbly 
informed by our well beloved subject John Crowne, gentleman, that his 
father, William Crowne, had sustained great loss by our surrendering Nova 
Scotia to the French, of part of which country he was proprietor, and 
therefore praying to grant unto him the land of Mount Hope in New Eng- 
land in compensation thereof.” They were required to state what right 
either of the colonies had to said Mount Hope, the extent and value there- 
of, &c. About the same time Edward Randolph addressed a letter to Gov. 
Winslow on the subject, which shows how near Crowne was to obtaining 
his object. “The enclosed,” says Randolph, “from Crowne, came to my 
hands at Piscataqua. By that you will easily see a necessity of speeding 
for court. I did not forget to signify your grateful receipt of His Majesty’s 
letter, and being indisposed, you desired nothing done about Mount Hope 
till somebody did appear from your colony. Sir, be assured Mr. Crowne 
will be doing, and his interest at court is not small, and considering the 
necessity there is of renewing your charter, you can never do your colony 
greater service than to appear yourself at Whitehall, where you will very 
well stem his design.” Afterwards the Commissioners of the united Col- 
onies made a report unfavorable to the interest of Crowne, in which they 
stated that his father’s losses were in a great measure imaginary, and fur- 
thermore, that he was “a bad subject, and had occasioned great disquiet in 
one of His Majesty’s colonies.” (Hist. Colls.) Hutchinson says the Lords 
of Trade reported in favor of the claim, but it stopped in council. 

a Crowne, after experiencing many vicissitudes, died in England, in 
1703, 
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THE SWETT FAMILY. 


New England cannot reward her deserving citizens or their children 
or perpetuate the memory of her founders by the honors or rewards pe- 
culiar to royalty, but she is bound in gratitude, to keep their deeds of 
passive or active heroism, their lives of unostentatious virtue, their 
wisdom and prudence in laying the foundation of our institutions, on 
the solid principles of constitutional liberty, universa] education and 
the open fible, familiar to the minds of her children;—and he who 
slights their sober annals, and cannot be interested in the contemplation 
of their homely but romantic lives, too surely indicates a recreant neglect 
of the history and spirit of our government and institutions, which to know 
and to appreciate aright, is the strongest guaranty of their continuance, 
and an ignorance of them is equally a symptom of wf and dissolu- 
tion. In them “we must trace the origin and history of almost every 
institution now existing in the United States.”* With this apology, 
is introduced a brief sketch of the family of one of the early planters of 
New England. 

According to Burke the Swete or Swett family,—bearing 


ts 


@ules two chevrons between as manp 
mullets in chief and a rose in base argent 


seeded or, Crest, a mullet or, pierced are 
between two gilly flowers proper, 


was formerly of Trayne in Edward VIth* time and subsequently of 
Oxton in the county of Devonshire,* which furnished many colonists 
to New England. Joun Swett, admitted to the freedom of the Massa- 
chusetts colony, 18th of May, 1642,° was one of the grantees of New- 
bury, as early as December 7» 1642, when “it was declared and or- 
dered according to the former intentions of the towne that the persons 
only above mentioned are acknowledged to be freeholders by the towne 
and to have propertionable right in all waste lands, commons, and rivers 
ag aren of.”* Among these, ninety-one in number, were Jonn Swett, 
Mr. John Woodbridge, Henry Lunt, whose grand-daughter Mary Lunt 
married Col. Joshua Wingate of Hampton, N. H., John Emery, brother 
of Anthony, who came to Newbury in the ship “ James,” in June, 1635, 
from Romsey, then a busy village near Southampton in mer was 
for a while, a leading townsman at Dover, and nally se and died 
in Kittery leaving a family,—and Nathaniel Weare, himself an honor- 





' Halliburton’s ‘Rule and Misrule in America,”’ 18, 19. 
? Richard Sweet was bailiff of Exeter, 1540 and 1590. 

3 Reg. iii. 189, 

* Coffin’s Newbury, 838, 392. 
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able man, of note in New Hampshire history, and the founder of an in- 
fluential family.'—Coffin relates no particulars of Mr. Swett’s subsequent 
life or death, ut we can safely conjecture from the fact of his emigra- 
tion at this period, that he was, like his associates, a devout low-church- 
man,” a republican, and a man of thought and action. 

His son Bensamin Swett, born as early as 1626, married Hester or 
Esther, daughter of Perer Weare and sister of NatHanreL Weak, in 
November, 1647. Mr. Swett and his brother Weare, lived on the most 
intimate terms of friendship, the more delightful, that each was a man 
of marked independence of character, calculated to lead others than to 
follow, and their life-long brotherly intercourse begun in this matrimonial 
alliance, had no bond in any relation of dependance, but in the union of 
brave hearts and the congeniality of noble minds. Tracing their lives, 
private and public, will open to view the early colonist’s history, his in- 
dustry, energy, indomitable perseverance, dangers, bravery, his mental 
and moral manhood. 

In 1695, October 26th Mr. Weare “aged about 60 years” deposed 
“that about the yeare of our Lord God 1655 my brother in law Capt 
Benjamin Swett and my self had a lease of the honerable Mr. John 
Woodbridge of Newberry his farme for seven years, the Northerly or 
northwesterly side of the s* farme was bounded in part with y® land of 
old Mr Pike, at the South or the southesterly corner of the s’ pik’s land 
was a springe that was called the watering place nere to which those 
that had to doe or s* they had to doe with y® s* Mr. pik’s land, did, I re- 
member, clayme a litell pece of land, the quantety or bounds thereof I 
know not, but the slipe of land so claymed and the watering place was 
within the fence of the s* woodbridge’s farme and improved by us that , 
dwelt on the s* farm and by no other as I know of while wee lived on 
the farm which was to y® yeare 1661 or 1662, and to the best of my re- 
membrance the fence that is betwene the farm of y® s* woodbridge and 
the s* Pik’s land stands in the same place as it did for about forty years 
agoe.”® The following is nearly a fac-simile of his autograph at that date. 


pooth® No Fax o— 
october 69 S 


The next year Mr. Weare was married to Elizabeth Swain, and here 
the brothers passed seven years in the cultivation of the prolific soil, 
then yielding its first fruits to the labors of civilized man. But for the 
alarms from the Indians on whose domains they were the first settlers, 
and the occasional arrival of colonists to the new world, bringing tidings 
from their friends and relatives in Old England—restless ent r her civil 
and ecclesiastical wrongs,—their life, even in its freshness and simplic- 
ity, must have been monotonous. The limpid water of the spring and 
the frugal homely board, supplied by the labor of their own hands gave 
them the flush of health, mf clear minds. But a scrap of yellow, time- 
stained, tell-tale paper perpetuates the fact that some of our good puritans,* 





1 Died May 13, 1718, nearly 87. Coffin’s Newbury. 

2 Hutchinson, i. oa . sind 

3 «Thornton Papers,’’ No. 1021. 
~ In 1639 the Court forbade the drinking of healths on a penalty of 12¢ for each 
offence. 
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though not addicting themselves to taverns, were not averse to “a 
draught of sack,” for “ Ensign” Benjamin, on or about the “27th of ye 
7 month 1653 paid to Nath. Winsley, three pounds in current money 
fora “rundlett of sack.” 

That Mr. Swett and his brother Weare had not fully adopted New- 
bury as a permanent residence, appears by a petition from some of the 
active men of Dover and Newbury in 1649 “to the Honred Generale 
Courte now assembled at Boston,” signed by Richard Walderne, Benia : 
Swett, Nathaniel Weare, and others, praying for “the grant of a trackte 
of land at Pennecooke of twelve miles square, which being granted,” 
the petitioners will “be at the cost and charge of viewinge of it, and 
consider fully about it wheather to proceed on for the settlinge of a 
towne or noe, and for that end shall crave the liberty of three yeares to 

ive in ’ their decision. This scheme they abandoned and their lease 
of the Woodbridge farm having expired, about 1662 or 1663 they re- 
moved with their families, to Hampton in New Hampshire. Mr. Swett 
was chosen a Commissioner for the county rates in 1665 and 1668, and 
a “selectman”? in 1665, 1669 and 1675, and in 1670? received a 
grant of one hundred acres of land in “No. 56,” now the town of 
* * * * *, but his chief service was in improving their military disci- 
pline. His fondness for martial life, was early developed and appre- 
ciated by his townsmen who elected him to offices of great consequence 
in the public estimation ; witness the following : 

“Whereas it was ordered the last session of this court that the towne 
of Newbury should goe to a new election for there Ensigne in respect 
the last choyce was not cleare which accordingly they have done and 
have legally made choyce of Benjamin Swet to be their ensigne and they 
desire the approbation of this hono™’ Court of what is done and that he 
may be confirmed in that place, the Depu** have granted their request and 
desire the consent of ot Gouvner and magist thereunto. 

William Torrey Cleric. 

14, (8) 51. Consented to by the magist 

Edw Rawson, Secret.’ 


The following document, copied from the original, preserved in the 
archives of Massachusetts,* is apparently in Captain Swett’s elegant 
hand writing and was doubtless his production. It is well worthy of 
preservation for its general interest. 

“To the much Honoured Generall Court Assembled in Boston May 
31" 1671: The petition of the Commissioned and other officers of the 
Militia in the County of Norfolk. 

Humbly Sheweth. 

That the action which (as we are informed) passed in the honoured 
generall Court at y® sessions in May, 1670 in prea Fs appointeing 
Capt. Robbt Pike to be the Sergeant Major over the militia of Norfolk, 





1 Letters of the Rev. JonarHan Frencu, D.D, for fifty yee pastor of the 


ancient church of North Hampton, N. H., who is thoroughly ve! in New Hampshire 
history and in the antiquities of his own town. Great use was made of his manuscripts 
in the preparation of the account of the Dearborn family in volume 2¢ of the “‘ Register.’’ 
May he have many years of happiness in the calm and dignity of his retirement from 
blic service. Similar acknowl: ents are due to Dr. French’s son-in-law, Joseph 
ow, A.M. State Mss. vol. 67. Military Papers, i. p. 54. 
2 Col. Samuel Swett’s mss. 
3 Military, vol. 67, p. 57. 
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& his exerciseing his authority over us as Major, hath put us & many 
others upon consideration of o' condition in respect of of military affaires; 
whereupon viewing & examining the first section of the Law entitled 
military, wee finde momentous clauses which we humbly present to yor 
ve consideration, viz., That in y® sayd law by the Authority of this 
urt, there rae geo granted to the freemen of the severall coun- 
ties therein , to chuse out of them selves one to be their Serjeant 
major, who so chosen, is to be sworn as the s* law directs, and that A 
Serjant major beeing once stated, the s‘ freemen by law have not power 
of new choice, so long as hee lives, and holds y® place; Nor yet the 
Maj' gen" or gen" court (as We with Submission humbly propose) to 
send forth their warrants for such a choice to be made. ffarther in the 
s‘ section we find that by order and authority of this court, the Militia 
of Norfolk (we suppose by reason of y® paucity of y® number, & of men 
of ability among them which we readily grant) was stated at y® same 
time under the care and conduct of the Sergt Maj of Essex, with a 
proviso, as it is there incerted, w°h hath given & still would give good 
satisfaction to your petitioners, & the County in generall, both soldiers, 
& others of w' degree soever, assuredly beleeving yt we could not so 
well have provided for o'selves, had it then or should it now be left to 
the freemens choyce, as it was in other counties not more faithful to 
Authority than o'selves. We can not conceive any advantage by a change, 
& here of none yt ever spake of the necessity of having a Majt among 
o'selves, except some one or two whose reasons we could never fathom 
or see ground for, in respect of the service itselfe. We readily grant 
this court hath authority over us, and their judicious pleasure we shall 
submitt to, & as we have been, so we are & shall be free at all times to 
submitt of persons & estates to the orders comeing from the higher pow- 
ers: but heareing some have procured this court to put a Maj upon us 
when we had no thoughts, nor saw any need of it, we are bold (with the 
favors of the court) to appear in this manner to make of motion & leave 
it with yot honoured selves, and humbly to declare how wee have 
through o* weakness (if we were mistaken in y® law) been misslead in 
o° apprehensions, we had allmost sayd, by the contriveance of one o', 
(friends to themselves) beguiled. We shall not urge wt Samuell sayd 
to Israell when they desired to be like other people, and how afterwards 
they cried out of that as great sion. Though we are not as other 
counteys in that o* majf lived not in this county, yet we esteemed o'selves 
in as good condition as others, and were not ambitious of alteration, wch 
we conceived could not be made but from better to worse: we have 
justly conceived o'selves in of former condition not to be without a live- 
ing head, wch this court in yt wisdom did set over us, & we upon good 
ground have gloried in; and now being unexpectedly stripped of that 
of martiall glory, we cannot but speak, move & request this honored 
court that our selves, & the militia of Norfolk may be stated as form- 
erly, under the command and conduct of the Majt of Essex, of whom we 
desire leave of this court to say he is of major; But if it be the absolute 
determination of the court, that we must have a major liveing amonst 
us, we crave humbly the like privilidges w other countyes have had, 
that there may issue out warrants sores © direction in the law fore- 
cited for a free choice. If it be replyed that a law of a later date hath 
otherwise ordered the choice, & put it into the hands of this court, we 
desire leave humbly to urge o* motion thus far that the law made in Ma 
1669, regulating the choyce of officers hath respect to the choyce of su 
officers as were formerly chosen by a mixt multitude in private compa- 
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nies, & not of such as are chosen according to o* patterns (if we mis- 
take not) wholly by the vote & voice of freemen whos libertyes & priv- 
idges this court hath been, and is, sedulously carefull to p'serve & mayn- 
tayn: we beg this court seariously to weigh the first clause of the law 
made May 69. wch sayth all commission officers yt at present are in be- 
ing, are confirmed according to their respective commissions, w°h clause 
we conceive did confirm the maj of Essex, as Majr still to the coun 

of Norfolk, he being A chief commission officer to us & confirmed by 
the law mentioned, the law not putting fformer officers out, but taking 
order for future choyce where need should bee, by death, removeall, or 
discharge of any fro™ their trust, none of w*h (we p'sume) are applicable 
pr of former Majt, Whose care over us and appthension of being confirmed 
to the law cited is evident in that in the year 69 he had concluded to 
exercise the regiment of Norfolk, had not the councell of y* country de- 
termined there should be noe gen*ll trayneing that sommer: at other 
times he hath taken care of us wh we now forbeare to particularize. 
It was upon the p'mises mentioned that we have not before moved to 
put in of votes for another Major, w°h otherwise we might and should 
have done before that law was made, wch seems to debar us of that 
priviledg, wch did Equally belong to us with the County of Essex in 
chuseing of a distinct Maj: after the death of their & ot Majr- We 
would not in the least be understood to oppose the Authority of this 
court or the laws established, but shall allwaies endeavor to uphold the 
authority of the same: but of aime is that the life of ot Maj- may not 
prove the death & buriall of those rights & priviledges which were es- 
tablished on us, as on other freemen, w°h we should have improved, had 
we been destitute of a Majt- two years since. We crave leave to summ 
up all in a few words, wh is wae to request of this court, that they 
would be pleased to allow us the conduct of o* former Majt under whom 
we have enjoyed, as government, so quietnes, wch hath not been alto- 
gether so, since the rumor of a change ; this is o* first and grand*request, 
desire and aime of ot hearts, & p'sent addresse or ells that you would 
vouchsafe us the like liberty in choice wch other counties have had, con- 
sidering now, & in wt manner we have been deprived without any forfite 
of of owne we know of, neither yet doe we understand how the motion 
for a new majt came to this court. If this honored Court of theit wonted 
clemency shall as an act of favor at least grant vs of request especially 
o chiefe request, to settle vs under the commands of our former [and 
withdraw the commission of the later] Major It will & shall strongly 
oblige yor Petitioners if not the whole County(as in duety they are 
bound) ever to pray for yo" prosperity & continewance to maintayn the 
rights, libertyes & priviledges of the people & freemen of this Jurisdiction. 


ZB Ingjaenin cS? watt: 
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John Seuerans. 

John Gillman James Parker 
William More John Hoyt sen’ 
Joseph Dow Jonathan Thinge 
John Steuens Peter Johnson 
William Os, 

Thomas P ick 

William Maston 
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The deputyes — not meete to graunt this petition With refference 
to the Consent of ot Honor* magistr* hereto. 


7: 4: 1671. William Torrey Cleric. 


Mr. Swett acquired great celebrity for his skill and daring in hunting 
and fighting the Indians, by whom he eventually lost his life, while in 
command of the Massachusetts forces at the East. In 1675 and "76, in 
the Provincial Account Book, now preserved in the archives of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, Benjamin Swett is the chief 
name in the accounts with “ Hampton Town.” 

In 1675, during Philip’s war, there was a fear of “a design of a gen- 
eral rising of the Indians against the English all over the country,” and 
their frequent and bloody incursions filled the whole country with terror. 
It was at this time that Capt. Thomas Lake, the eminent merchant of 
Boston, was killed at his fort at Arowsick. Men of true courage and 
discretion were now proved and known, and Swett won for himself a 
high rank among the heroes of our Colonial wars. Hubbard, after re- 
lating many tragedies of the dreadful year 1675, says, “ Much about 
this time [September] one Goodman Robinson of Exeter, with his son, 
were travelling toward Hampton, when, as they were going along, they 
were way-laid by three Indians, viz. John Sampson, Cromwel, and John 
Linde who shot down the old man, whom they left dead upon the place ; 
his son, hearing the guns, escaped their hands by running into a swamp 
whither the Indians pursued him, but could not overtake him, so as he 
got safe into Hampton about midnight, where he declared what befell 
him by the way, and how narrowly he avoided the danger; intimating 
likewise that he feared that his Father was killed, which was proved too 
true, by Lieut. Swet, who the next day with a dozen Soldiers of the 


Town went to search those Woods, where they found the poor old man, 
shot thrgugh at his back, the Bullet having pierced eum at his Body 


”1 


and was stopped by the skin on the other side. 

The remainder of Mr. Swett’s life was passed in active military ser- 
vice. He was always in that post which most required sagacity and 
courage. In 1677, “the savages seemed to have marked out the town of 
Wells, in Maine, for early and utter destruction. From their first enter- 
ing it, April 6th, when they killed three, to the end of the month, they 
made attacks upon the people and their garrison several times. On 
the 13th, [or 29th,] John Weld and Benjamin Storer were killed by 
them. Two or three, approaching a man and boy who were fowling in 
the marshes, were first espied by the boy, when the man was half sitting 
and fixing his flint. Springing up as the boy spoke, he aimed his gun 
directly at them, crying out, Ah, you rogues, Pve been looking for you ; 
when they, being startled: by his bold rebuff, turned and fled. The fort 
was commanded by Lieut. Swett, a brave and vigilant officer—always 
alert and active for the safety of the inhabitants. Seeing a strolling 
Indian, who was in fact a decoy, Swett despatched eleven of his men 
towards the place, to make discoveries. By venturing too far, they fell 
into an ambush, when two were shot dead and one mortally wounded. 
Hearing the report of the guns, Swett sent out auxiliaries, who killed 
five or six, and would have done thorough execution, had not an Irish- 
man sung out, here they be! here they be! which so alarmed them, 





1 Hubbard’s ‘‘ Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians,’’ &c. London, 1677 
Ato, p. 12-19. 
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that they withdrew and sheltered themselves among the thick trees and 
bushes.” 

From this time the Indians continuing their sanguinary attacks, ex- 
cited the alarm of the government for the safety of the distant and 
exposed settlements. The government having had good experience of 
the faithfulness and valor of the Christian Indians about Natick,? 
(some of whom had been on the eastern service in February, and had 
given counsel, which if followed, would doubtless have worsted the 
enemy at that time,)* armed two hundred of them and ordered a re- 
cruit of forty English soldiers, and all such able bodied men to be enlist- 
ed or impressed, as could be found, who had come from the Province 
of Maine,* to be under the command of Capt. Benjamin Swett of 
Hampton, and Lieut. Richardson, to march to the falls of Taconick on 
Kennebeck river, where, it was said, the Indians had six forts, well 
furnished with amunition.® Hubbard* says that the government “ not 
judging aright of the number of the enemy, much underdid their busi- 
ness, for besides that the number they sent of English was a great deal 
too small, those that were chosen this bout, to take their turns in the 
service abroad, were, many of them, young, raw, and unexperienced 
soldiers, who were not able to look danger, much less death, in the face, 
in cool blood, by which means it came to pass that the enterprise suc- 
ceeded so ill.” The forces were embarked in vessels which came to 
an anchor off Black Point, in Scarboro, on the 28th of June, where 
Captain Swett, being informed that some Indians had been seen, went on 
shore with a party,’ confident in his strength, and began to try the 
valor and courage of his company before he had disciplined them, or 
had any experience of their ability to fight. pe were joined by some 
of the inhabitants, so as to make ninety in all. The next morning, June 


29th, the enemy shewed themselves on a plain in three po. A large 
e 


decoy, supposed to be the main body of the Indians, feigned a retreat, 
and were pursued a distance of two miles from the fort, when the Eng- 
lish found themselves in a most exposed situation, between a thicket and 
a swamp, upon the declivity of a hill, and instantly from an ambush on 
each side great numbers of Indians, rising with a war whoop, fired at 
once upon the two divisions, and turning so violently and suddenly upon 
them, threw the young and undisciplined soldiers into confusion. 
Swett with a few of the more resolute, fought bravely on the retreat, 
till he came near the fort, when he was killed; sixty more were left 
dead or wounded, and the rest got into the fort.* Hubbard’s ac- 
count is that, ‘“‘ while some were ready to run and shift for themselves, 
the Captain strived so long to keep them together, to bring off the 
dead and wounded men, that he brought himself and company into dan- 
ger of an utter overthrow, which soon after took place ; for the poor un- 





: bre oly History of New England, p. 632, Harris’ edition. 
id, 634. 
* Gookin’s History of the Christian Indians in American Antiquarian Society’s 
trans. i, 516. 
* Williamson’s Maine, i. 549. 
5 Thid, 550. : : 
6 Belknap’s N. H., 82, but Williamson i. 550, says they were designed especially 
for the defence of Black Point and Winter Harbor. 
7 Harris’ edition, 684. . 
~~ ® Manuseript letter of Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, of Hampton, whose grandson Judge 
Daniel Gookin, of North Hampton, married Abigail Dearborn, a lineal descendant from 
Capt. Swett. Farmer’s Belknap, 82. 
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skilful soldiers, being scattered, were shifting for themselves, while a few 
resolute men of courage bore the brunt of the service till they were in a 
manner all knocked down. Lieutenant Richardson was killed soon after 
the first onset; the Captain, having received near twenty wounds, yet 
still held out, defending and encouraging his men, till he was surrounded 
with more of his enemies than he was able to grapple with, and so was 
at the last barbarously murdered by them within a little of the garrison 
house. There were slain at this time somewhat above forty of the Eng. 
lish, and twelve of the friendly Indians that assisted, very few escaping, 
but were either killed right out or dangerously wounded.” 

Williamson’s description of the fight is that “though the ranks were 
broken, the engagement was sharp and protracted, Richardson was pres- 
ently slain cad mee on both sides soon shared the same fate. Swett 
fought the enemy hand to hand ; displaying upon the spot and in a re- 
treat of two miles, great presence of mind as well as personal courage, 
in repeated rallies of his men, in his exertions to bring off the dead 
and wounded, and in defence of his rear, upon which the savages hung 
with destructive fury. At last, wounded in twenty places, and exhausted 
by loss of blood and by fatigue, he was grappled, thrown to the ground, and 
barbarously cut in pieces at the gates of the garrison. With this intrepid 
officer, fell sixty of his men, forty English and twenty Indians, being 
two thirds of the whole number in the engagement. Seldom is the 
merit of a military officer more genuine, seldom is the death of one more 
deeply lamented.” At Kirkwood’s neck, Black Point, on the piains 
where he fell with his sixty men, the remains of the extensive fortifica- 
tions, erected in 1682 by Capt. Joshua Scottow and the town of Scar- 
borough, are still distinctly visible; and on the neck is the cellar of the 
old garrison from which Swett rallied out for the fatal engagement.’ 

It is evident from these cotemporary accounts that the fatal result of 
this expedition is to be attributed chiefly to the error of the Government 
in supplying raw, undisciplined soldiers for a service, peculiarly hazar- 
dous, and often attended with imminent peril. The heroic commander 
and his ‘ forlorn hope,’ became a sacrifice to the weakness, negligence, or 
still more blameable conduct of the authorities. 

The probate records at Ipswich show that his widow Hester adminis- 
tered on his estate in the fall of the same year, which was valued b 
Rev. Seaborn Cotton, Samuel Dalton, Antony Stanyan and Steven Green- 
leaf at £558 19 shillings and his debts £2 and six shillings.2—Mrs. 
Swett was married by Commissioner Dalton to Ensign Steven Green- 
leaf of preg on the 31st of March 1678. Capt Swett’s companion 
and brother, Nathaniel Weare, out lived him many yeais. He was in 
1683 appointed by the people of New Hampshire their agent to present 
their grievances under Cranfield, to the King, and he was again ap- 
a the province agent in 1685 to present a fresh petition to the 

ing. In 1692 he was appointed a counsellor of the Schon His 
son Peter was appointed to the same office in 1698 and was the grand 
father of the Hon. Meshec Weare, the first President of New Hampshire 
under the constitution of 1783.° 





1! Manuscript letter of Rev. Henry G. Storer, of Scarborough. 

2 Col. Samuel Swett’s notes. 

3 Farmer’s Belknap’s History of N. H., 108, 14, 24, 9, 54,5, 217, 495, 408, 486, 
475, 472, 471, 459, 417, 411, 364. ‘‘At a meeting of y* freeholders of y* Town of 
Hampton, y* 24° of September, 1685, Mr. Nathaniel Weare, Lieut. John Sanborne 
and Nathaniel Bachelder, sen. were then chosen by y* freeholders abous‘ to serve in 
the next Generall assembly, by y* major vote of y* freeholders. 
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Capt Swett’s children were Hester born 7 June 1648, m‘ Abin Greene 
1668, Sarah 7 November 1650, m. Morris Hobbs 1678, Mary 7 Janu- 
ary 1652, Mary 2 May 1654, Benjamin 5 August 1656, Joseph 21 
January 1659, Moses 16 September 1661, all born in Newbury, and 
Hannah 1664, 16, 3, Elizabeth 1667, 2,5, John 1670, 17. 3, Stephen 
1672 13, 13, 7, and perhaps one other, all born at Hampton? The 
family probably removed to Newbary; upon their mother’s marriage to 
Mr Greenleaf of that place. To trace the history of each will be the 
privilege of their various descendants. There is evidence that several 
of them were married and the sons Benjamin, John, Joseph, and Moses 
became respectable citizens of Hampton, the first two being seventeen 
and nineteen years of years of age at their father’s decease, a time of 
life, when they may be supposed to have formed the local attachments, 
and interests which fixed them permanently in that settlement. 

John, married Bethiah, daughter of Thomas Page, October 3, 1696, 
and had children Huldah, July 16, 1699; Sarah, Dec. 23, 1700; John, 
Dec. 4, 1702, Elisha, Sept. 30, 1705, Benjamin, Oct. 17, 4707, Joseph 
of Marblehead, m. Samuel Winslow, and perhaps others. He bought 
a farm of his. brother-in-law John Page, who removed to Cape May. 
His will made June 16, 1748, was proved Sept. 26, 1753. He died at 
Kingston, N. H., in 1753, aged 82, leaving a widow Sarah. 

Moses Swett, and his wife Mary, had children Mary b. 2' Feb 1689, 
Esther born 10 June 1690. mar’d John Eaton Nov. 18. 1718; in 1722 
he drew a half share in the fifth division in right of Richard Swain. 
His will made 15 of April, 1719, when he-was “sick of body, sound of 
mind,” was proved 19 January 1731. Mary, eldest daughter Elizabeth 
(wife of Nathaniel Hall) deceased daughters Mary Swain, Esthe¥ Hoeg, 
son Daniel, dau: Deliverance Coleman, Theodat Purington, son Stephen 
and daughters Phebe Purington, Huldah Coleman, and Patience. The 
estate of Mary Swett of Hampton Falls, deceased, was appraised in 1764 
by Meshech pam and Jon** Burnham at £ 1777, old tenor; “a note 
of hand for 1137 £ old tenor, on interest “at 15 per cent,” is named in 
the inventory.” 

* Joseru, under the guidance of the Rev. Mr. Barnard of Marble- 
head, by whom he was styled “a young man of strict justice, great in- 
dustry, enterprising genius, quick apprehension and firm resolution, but 
of small fortune,” became the founder of the temporary commercial pros- 
perity of Marblehead, which town subsequently paid one of the highest 
taxes in the Colony, and was one of the principal ports on our New Eng- 
land coast. He had sons Joseph and Stephen, and daughters, Ruth 
who married Robert Hooper, known as “ King Hooper,” Mary who mar- 
ried Doctor Joseph Lemmon of Marblehead, and was the mother of Mary, 
who married Col. Wm. R. Lee, of the Revolutionary army, the father of 
Wm. R. Lee, Samuel now W™ R. Lee who married Hannah daughter 
of Nath’: Tracy of Newburyport, a son of Patrick Tracy, (a principal 
merchant of once who married Hannah, daughter of the Rev. 
Nath]. Gookin of Hampton, N. H.) Elizabeth, Joseph Lemmon, and 
Hannah Swett, who married Hon. Henry A. S. Dearborn, of Roxbury. 

Ruth, another daughter of Dr. Lemmon, married John Prentiss, Esq. 
of Londonderry, N. H. and Elizabeth, married Thomas Lewis, of Mar- 


blehead. Martha Swett, sister of Mrs. Lemmon, married Jeremiah 





! Coffin’s Newbury and Hampton Records. 

® Rockingham Prob. Rec. No. 3, p. 115. 

8 The account of the family of Joseph is given chiefly on the authority of manu- 
scripts of Col. Samuel Swett, of Boston. 


7 
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Lee, an eminent citizen, of Marblehead,’ and was the mother of Mary, 
wife of Nathaniel Tracy of Newburyport, Martha who married Pike, and 
of Joseph and Abigail. Samuel Swett, son of Joseph, and brother of Mrs. 
Lemmon and Mrs. Lee, was the partner of his brother-in-law Robert 
Hooper, married Anna Woodbury, niece of Rev. John Barnard, and had 
children, Dr. John Barnard Swett, (adopted son and heir of Rev. 
Mr. Barnard) Joseph, who married Curtis and left no children, Ann, who 
married Knight and left children, Samuel, who married Salter and left 
children, Martha, now living, (November, 1851) in her 92d year, Stephen, 
who married Prince, (and had children Samuel Woodbury, president of 
the National Insurance office, and Anna Woobury, unmarried,) Sarah, 
who married Prince and left children, Ruth, who married Doctor Drury 
and left no children, Hannah, who married Henry Jackson, (and had 
children Dr. John B. Jackson, Mary Wendell, wife of Samuel Wood- 
bury Swett, and Henry, who married Lavina Whitney and left a son) 
Benjamin, who married Sarah Webb, of Salem, (and left children W 
B., and Anna W.) and Samuel who left children. 

Dr. John Barnard Swett, of whom Dr. Thatcher has given a valuable 
memoir in his Medical Biography, married Charlotte, daughter of Col. 
William Bourne, of Marblehead, and had children, Samuel, William, 
Bourne, and Tasker Hazard, the last two of whom constituted the late 
well known firm of William B. Swett & Co. Samuel, a counsellor at 
law, married Lucia, daughter of Hon. William Gray, the eminent mer- 
chant. He served as -topographical engineer in the U. S. army, during 
the campaign of 1814, is the author of several publications, and was a 
silent partner of William B. Swett & Co. Tasker Hazard, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Coolidge and Elizabeth Bulfinch. 

The following extract from Gen. Sullivan’s order book is dated 27th 
September, 1778. “The Commander in chief takes this opportunity to 
return his most sincere and cordial thanks to doctors Simson, Hagar, Wil- 
son, Parsons, Jackson and Swett, surgeons, and to Doctor Arnold, Direc- 
tor General of the hospital; for the unwearied care and attention which 
they paid to the wounded of this army. Had not the General’s own ob- 
servations furnished him with the most striking evidence, the thankful ac- 
knowledgements of the wounded officers and soldiers, with the grateful 
voice of an approving army must have convinced him how much America 
stands indebted to their skill, humanity and unwearied application which 
under Divine Providence has saved to this army so many brave officers, 
whose dangerous wounds, but for their unparralled exertions must have 
proved fatal. The General assures these gentlemen that to whatever de- 
partment they may be called, a grateful remembrance of their services 
must rest on the minds of the officers and soldiers that compose this army, 
and that he, as commander of it will ever take pleasure in acknowledging 
the obligations due to their merit.” 

Joserx Swett, Esq., of Hampton, the most noted and influential of 
Capt. Benjamin Swett’s sons, lived near to and for many years enjoyed 
the friendship of his uncle Nathaniel Weare, “in the part of ancient 
Hampton, which is now Hampton Falls, on the road from Newburyport 





! Gen. Henry A. S. Dearborn, left among his voluminous manuscripts, now in 
possession of Mrs. Dearborn, a memoir, in two octavo volumes, of Col. Wm. R. Lee, 
which contains a comprehensive sketch of the life of Jeremiah Lee. This work should 
be ublished. He built the venerable mansion at Marblehead, which yet remains a 
noble specimen of the luxury of our Provincial Magnates. His grand-children at New- 
buryport have full length portraits of himself and wife, painted by Mr. Copley and 
pronounced by him to be two of his best paintings, 
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to Portsmouth.’ “He was a very smart active man, and took a warm 
interest in organizing the parish of Hampton Falls.”* When in 1683, 
under Cranfield, the public grievances beeame insupportable, and the 
people were driven to making a vigorous stand for their liberties, by 
an address “to the King’s most Excellent Majesty,” presented by Mr. 
Weare, their ambassador, to the King, we find the signature of Mr. 
Swett to the address, though a very young man. The petition bore 
among others the names of John Gilman, Edward Smith, Nathaniel 
Bachiler, Joseph Smith, Thomas and Henry Dearborn, Peter Weare, 
Moses Swett, Morris Hobbs, John Shipway, Richard Waldron, John 
Cutt, William Vaughan, George Jaffrey, John and Anthony Nutter, 
John Winget, John Gerrish, the Wentworth’s and John Tucke.® 
« Lieut.” Swett was one of the selectmen of Hampton in 1693, 8, 1712, 
3, and 1717, when he was called “Captain” Swett. He was a repre- 
sentative to the Provincial Assembly in 1693, 8, 1708, and perhaps at 
other times. By his first wife Hannah, the Hampton records show 
the birth of Hannah, born 13th September, 1682, Margaret, born 21st 
July, 1690, and Abigail, born 29th May, 1693. By his second wife, Sa- 
rah , Lydia, born 22d March, 1763-4, Hannah, born 23d May, 
1708, Bensamin, born 2d May, 1710, Nathan,* torn November 17, 
1712, Moses, born 12th December, 1716, and perhaps others. His 
will, made 27th September, 1720, was proved February 4, 1722. Ben- 
jaMIN Swett, born in 1710, named for his grandfather, the warrior of 
Black Point, resided on the paternal estate. At the age of twenty-two 
years, July 20, 1732, he married Exizazetu, widow of Jenness, daughter 
of Bonus Ad of Ipswich and Hampton, (nephew of Rev. John Nor- 
ton of Boston, son of William Norton of Ipswich, merchant, and brother 
of Rev. John Norton of Hingham) and had children, Elizabeth, (the 
first wife of deacon David Bachiler, of Hampton Falls,) Moses, of Hamp- 
ton Falls, (married Rogers and died about 1764, his son Thomas Rogers 
Swett, settled at Pittsfield, N. H.) and Saran, who married first® Dr. 
Levi Dearsorn, of Northampton, and after his death, Hon. Pairs 
Wuire, of South Hampton. The two magnificent elm trees, now stand- 
ing at Hampton Falls, were set out by Mrs. Swett, in front of the house 
they then occupied, and her daughter Saran, a little girl, held up the 
trees while her mother placed the earth about the roots. They have, 
for very many years, a do still excite admiration by their enormous 
trunks and gigantic wide spreading arms. In May, 1843, the Rev. Dr. 
Jonathan French and Mr. Abbott, measured one of them, at about seven 
feet from the ground, and found it to be fourteen feet in circumference. 
Higher up where it branched it was several feet larger.’ 

Dr. Dearsorn, had brothers Benjamin, a physician of Portsmouth, 
a graduate of Harvard college, in 1746, who married Ruth, daughter of 
Dr. Benjamin Rogers, of Portsmouth, and Simeon Dearborn of Green- 
land, who married Anna Gookin, and a second wife, Martha, sister of 
Rev. Dr. Haven of Portsmouth. His cousin, Henry Dearborn was the 





1 Rev. Dr. French’s letter. 

2 Col. Swett’s manuscripts. 

3 Farmer’s Belknap’s, N. H. 103, 473. 

‘ Nathan Swett, of Kingston, N. H. administered on the estate of Thomas Dear- 
born, late of Biddeford, deceased, Jan. 1, 1749. £1025.10. Capt. Daniel Smith of 
Biddeford was an appraiser of the estate. York Prob. Rec. vol. 8. ‘ 

5 «Hampton Falls, Aug. 9, 1848. The following marriage is recorded in the 
church Records of the Congregational Society, Hampton Falls, ‘1782, July 20 married. 
Benjamin Swett and Elizabeth Jenness”’ certified by me. } ' 

Jacos CALDWELL, Pastor of said Society.”’ 
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revolutionary patriot, and father of the late Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, 
who married Hannah Swett Lee, a descendant of ay Swett of 
Marblehead, fame. Dr. Dearborn was born at Hampton, New Hamp- 
shire, March 7th, 1729-30, and traced his descent from Godfrey Dear- 
born,' John Marrion, Rev. Steven Bachiler, Robert Smith, of Hampton, 
Edward Colcord,? Edward Gove and others of the early planters of 
New Hampshire. He studied medicine with Dr. Hall Jackson, a distin- 
guished practitioner at Portsmouth. At the age of twenty-one years, 
having completed his preparatory studies, he was married to Sarah 
Swett, March 28th, 1751, and at once commenced at North Hampton, the 
practice of his profession, in which he became eminent, receiving from it 
a handsome income, but ever viewing his services as honorary, than for 
a reward, much to the credit and honorable rank of his vocation, and 
winning for himself a high reputation for christian benevolence. He 
was active in the revolutionary struggle, and was among the fast friends 
of liberty, and cheerfully contributed of his substance for its advance- 
ment. He died March 28, 1792, in his 63d year. Mrs. Dearborn, 





1 Joseph Dearborn, eldest son of John and Hannah, was born April 9, 1699, bap- 
tized May 21, 1699. Joseph had a brother John, who was afterwards deacon of the 
church in North Hampton, and father of General Dearborn, who was in infancy called 
Dudley, his name being afterward altered to Henry. Joseph had another brother, Jon- 
athan, as is learned from a very aged grand daughter, now living in North Hampton and 
other aged people. Jonathan is said to have settled at Stratham, and that the 
removing of his family from Hampton, the distance of about seven miles, as the roads 
now are, occupied four days by a circuitous rout through Kensington and Exeter, by 
the guidance of marked trees. 

Some traditional anecdotes of the mirthful propensities of Jonathan, when a young 
man, are still preserved. He once indulged this inclination so much too far, as to fire 
an alarm gun, when there was no occasion. The false alarm of Indians, spread even 
as far as Salem, Mass. and was the means of breaking up a court, which was then 
holding a session in that town. For this offence he was tried and condemned ‘to run 
the gauntlet ’’ through a fiile of men and to receive their lashes on his naked back. 
The tradition is that when stripped, and all were ready to inflict the punishment, he 
looked so youthful and fair that the women present moved with pity mediated and 
begged him off, aud that his pardon was obtained. 

At what time Joseph Dearborn’s family commenced their residence in the part of 
ancient Hampton, now North Hampton, cannot be ascertained. He lived in the 
northerly part of that town, about a mile N. W. of the residence of the late Judge 
Gookin, and on the road leading to Winnicut mills, which are in Stratham. He was 
usually called ‘* Governor Dearborn.’’ How he received this appellation is not at pres- 
ent known. He was a man of wealth and built or assisted his three sons in building a 
large house for each. One of them, a large gambrel-roofed edifice is yet standing on 
the hill in North Hampton, an eighth of a mile, perhaps, east of the Winnicut mills. 
Tradition says that ‘‘ Governor Dearborn’’ once lived several rods west of this house, 
by the well, which now [May 16, 1843] remains. Another house, built for Dr. Levi 
Dearborn, is yet standing. It was occupied by Judge Gookin before he built the house 
in which he last resided in North Hampton, on the hill south of the brook. It was al- 
tered by Col. Lovering into a three story house, now owned by his heirs and by Dr. 
Morris L. Hobbs.’’—.Mss. letter of Rev. Dr. Jonathan French to J. W. T. 

2 Epwarp Gove lived in that part of Hampton which is now Seabrook. He 
was a member of the assembly dismissed by Gov. Cranfield. Exasperated at the arbi- 
trary measures of the Governor, he endeavored to effect a revolution, was arraigned 
and condemned to death for high treason. After having been sent to England and im- 
prisoned in the Tower three years, he was released and returned home, and his confis- 
cated estates returned to him.— Farmer’s Belknap’s Hist. of N. H. 91, 98, 123, 477, 
482, 465,193. 

5 Gen. Reg. ii. 298. The following sketch of the character of Doctor Dear- 
born, is taken from a familiar letter, addressed by a member of his family, Mrs. 
S. G. 8. of Scarboro’, Maine, to the writer some years since. ‘* As I am no biogra- 
pher, I shall not attempt to put matters in a regular shape, but mention his characteris- 
tics just as they occur to my memory, for truly I know not where to begin. The lead- 
ing traits of his character were wit, amiability and generosity. His wit was unbounded, 
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was distinguished for her great pen te beauty, to which was added 
good sense and practical piety. She was married a second time to the 
Hon. Phillips White, of South Hampton, who was speaker of the House 
of Representatives of New Hampshire in 1776, one of the Committee of 
Safety, a delegate to Congress, Judge of Probate of Rockingham county, 
&c. Mrs. White, died August 2, 1808, and the Judge, three years 
after, August 11th, 1811. 

Several of the children died young. Sarah Dearborn, born August 
30th, 1755, married December 19, 1778, the Hon. Gen. Michael 
McClary,’ of Epsom, Marshall of the U.S. District of New Hamp- 
shire. He was, when only twenty-two years old, an ensign in Captain 
Moore’s company, in Col. Stark’s regiment at the battle of Breed’s hill 
or Bunker’s hill, June 17th, 1775, from whose cool and determined bra- 
very, on that day such astonishing havoc was made in the ranks of the 
British regulars. On that day, his uncle, the brave major ANDREW 
M’Ciary, fell, while attempting to rally his troops for a new attack. 
He was in the battle from beginning to end. 

Levi Dearborn, born June 30, 1757, married September 11, 1781, 
Nancy, daughter of John Haven, Esq. of Exeter, brother of Rev. Dr. 
Haven, of Portsmouth. 





and flowed from him as aaturally as his breath. Consequently he was the delight of 
the social circle, especially as his humor was governed by his amiability and kindness 
of heart. so that the feelings of his companions were never wounded by sarcasm or rid- 
icule. The Rev. Mr. Tompson, of Berwick, and another gentleman fell in company 
with Dr. Dearborn, while on a journey. All three were on horseback. Soon after 
joining company, the doctor’s wit began to flow, and Mr. Tompson, in relating the 
atory, Arsen | , that for miles together he kept them in such a roar of laughter, that it 
was almost impossible to retain their seats in the saddle ! This was the only time Mr. 
Thompson ever met with the Dr. but the interview was never forgotten. 

His generosity, like his wit, was without bounds. He not only gave to a one 
that asked of him, but he never passed by an apparently poor and distressed fellow 
creature, without bestowing alms. When admonished by some more prudent persons, 
that by such indiscriminate charity, he encouraged the vicious, he was won’t to reply, 
“Should I give to ninety nine and refuse the hundredth, perhaps I should refuse t 
—- necessitous and deserving of them all. If I give to every one, I shall be sure to 

it the right.’? 

His practice, was very extensive and among the poor, nearly, and often times, quite 
gratuitous, and he experienced the truth of the scripture, ‘* There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth,’’ for notwithstanding his uncommon roar he left a large es- 
tate at his decease. As a physician he was eminent and his skill was so well known 
and so highly estimated, that he often had calls from sixty or seventy miles distance, 
and it must be borne in mind, that in those days there were no roads to accommodate 
any kind of wheel carriages, so that these journeys were always performed on horse- 
back. Sometimes the person who came for the doctor from a great distance, would re- 
- relays of horses, so that the physician might reach the patient in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

In his habits he was very methodical. In the winter season he always rose at four 
o’clock, and devoted the hours till breakfast time to study. In the summer he rose 
one hour earlier, at three, and spent the time in going over his large and excellent farm, 
seeing that every thing was done as it should be. He used to say, that could he secure 
four hours sleep in the twenty four it was all he required. 

He was a true patriot, and entered with all his heart into the revolutionary struggles. 
Here his liberality had a fine opportunity for exercise. The companies of soldiers who 
used to pass his house, were fed at his table or under the shade of his trees, and his 
own wants or those of his family were not thought of till theirs were supplied. In his 
person, Dr. Dearborn was of medium stature, finely made, with soft brown hair, blue 
eyes, and fair complexion. In his manners, gentlemanly and urbane.’? He never 
made any public profession of religion, other than that of a consistent Christian life. 

1 Frothingham's “Siege of ton,’? 186, 187, Swett’s history of Bunker Hill 


battle, p. 8, 30, 4, 5, 48, and Farmer’s and Moore’s Historical Collections, iii. p. 40 of 
the appendix. 
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Elizabeth, born Spee 11, 1760; married, May 30, 1789, James 
H. McClary, of the Epsom family. 

Benjamin, born May 21, 1770; married Sarah Pickering, of Green- 
land, October 1, 1790. 

Abigail, born March 10th, 1766; was married to the Hon. Judge 
Gookin, of Northampton, November 4th, 1787, by the Rev. Benjamin 
Thurston.' After Mrs. Dearborn’s marriage to Judge White, and her con- 
sequent removal to South Hampton, Judge Gookin came into possession 
of the Dearborn estate, and there resided for several years, until his re- 
moval to the Wingate mansion, not far distant. ’ me the venerable 
John Wingate,? bowed down with age, esteemed and honored where- 
ever known, closed his pilgrimage, on the 4th of September, 1802, in his 
88th year, having survived his sister Mrs. Gookin but three years, 
There is a good notice of him in “ Alden’s Epitaphs,” number 572, and 
a beautiful tribute to his memory, from the pen of his grand niece 
“Eliza,” is in the “South Literary Messenger,” for April, 1841. 
When past seventy years of age, Judge Gookin and his wife removed to 
Saco, where he died, in the family of his son-in-law, Seth Storer, Esq., 
counsellor at law, September 4th, 1831, in his 76th year. Mrs, 
Gookin, also died at her son Storer’s residence, in Scarborough, January 
9th, 1836. They both died of those unnamed diseases incident to old 
age, and are buried in the lot “ Allon Bachuth,” the family burial place 
of their son-in-law, James B. Thornton, Esq., in the cemetery on the 
eastern bank of the Saco. 

Judge Gookin, son of the Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, A. M,, of North- 
Hampton, was a captain of the revolutionary army, and served during 
the whole war, councillor of New Hampshire, many years a judge 
of the court of Common Pleas, and afterward, of Probate, in Rockingham 
county, vice president of the Rockingham agricultural society, and one of 
the original members of the American Cincinnati, as of the New Hamp- 
shire branch. He was a man of dignity, honor, and usefulness. 

More than eight years since the writer of this memoir, received the 
larger portion of the facts it contains, from the Rev. JonatHan Frencu, 
D. D., of Northampton, and the hallowed and happy associations with 
which it has been compiled, are, in part, developed by the following pas- 
sage, from one of the epistles of this almost apostolic pastor and friend 
of four generations of the family. He says “although I have not been 
able to answer all your inquiries, it will be some satisfaction to you to 
know that the failure has not been owing to neglect. Since I wrote to 
you a week or more ago, I have devoted almost my whole time to this 
subject, and I shall not feel that it has been time misemployed, if the re- 
sult shall afford some gratification to the son of a much loved lamb of 
my flock, and the grandson of my kind, constant and much esteemed 
friends, her parents.” 





! It was during Mr. Thurston’s ministry that the records of the North Hampton 
church were with unpardonable carelessness scattered and destroyed, only a remnant 
remaining. 

2 Judge Gookin’s only son, John Wingate Gookin, Esq., was a captain in the U. §. 
army in the last war with Great Britain, and in active service on the Western frontier. 
He is now resident in North Yarmouth, in Cumberland, for which county he is a mag- 
istrate. ’ 





Will of Major André. 


WILL OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


[Communicated by Sylvester Judd, Esq.] 


“ The ae is my last Will and Testament, and I appoint as Ex- 
ecutors thereto, Mary Louisa André, my Mother; David André, my Un- 
cle; Andrew Girardot, my Uncle; John Lewis André, my Uncle. To 
each of the above Executors I give Fifty Pounds. I give to Mary Han- 
nah André, my Sister, Seven Hundred Pounds. I give to Ann Mar- 
guerite André, my Sister, Seven Hundred Pounds. I give to Louisa 
Katherine André, my Sister, Seven Hundred Pounds. I give to William 
Lewis André, my Brother, Seven Hundred Pounds. But the Conditions, 
on which I give the above mentioned Sums to my four said sisters and 
brother, are that each of them shall pay to Mary Louisa André, my 
Mother, the Sum of Ten Pounds yearly during her Life. I give to 
Walter Ewer, Jun’r, of Dyer’s Court, Aldermanbury, One Hundred 
Pounds. I give to John Ewer, Jun’r, of Lincoln’s Inn, One Hundred 
Pounds. I desire a Ring, value Fifty Pounds, to be given to my Friend, 
Peter Boissier, of the Eleventh Dragoons. I desire that Walter Ewer, 
Jr., of Dyer’s Court, Aldermanbury, have the Inspection of my Papers, 
Letters, Manuscripts; I mean that he have the first inspection of 1 ating 
with Liberty to destroy or detain whatever he thinks proper. And I de- 
sire my Watch be given to him. And I lastly give and bequeath to my 
Brother, John Lewis André, the residue of all my effects whatsoever. 
Witness my Hand and Seal, Staten Island, in the Seo ta of N. York, 
N. America, the 7th June, 1777. 


JOHN ANDRE, Captn. in 26th Regt. of Foot. 


N. B. The currency alluded to in this will is sterling money of Great 
Britain. I desire nothing more than my wearing apparel be sold by 
public auction. J. A.” 


REMARKS. 


There were no witnesses to the will, and it could not be proved, but 
on the 9th of October, 1780—Henry White and William Seaton, Esqrs. 
both of the city of New York, appeared before Cary Ludlow, surrogate 
of the city, &c. and declared that they were well acquainted with the 
hand writing of John André, formerly Capt. of the 26th Regiment, and 
since Adjutant-General, deceased, and they believed that the before- 
written instrument, purporting to be his last will and testament, was his 
own and proper hand writing. Their declaration (here abridged) is 
signed by Cary Ludlow, Surr. 

The e in André is not mute, but is accented wherever the name is 
used in the will. It is presumed that our common pronunciation of this 
surname is different from that of Major Andre and his friends. It is 
written as the French write our baptismal name, Andrew. Major 
André’s father was a native of Geneva. 





The following record of the license for marriage, granted to Capt. 
Kidd, the pirate, is in the surrogate’s office at New York :— 


“A Lycense of marriage granted unto Capt. William Kidd, of New 
York, Gentl. of the one part, and Sarah Oort, the widow of John Oort, 
late of New York, Merchant, deceased, the 16 day of May, 1691.” 
[Possibly Oort is intended for Wort.] 
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IPSWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Extract from an Address delivered on the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the foundation of the Grammar School in Ipswich, instituted Jan’y 
11—21, A. D. 1650—51. 


BY ABRAHAM HAMMATT, ESQ. 


Notr.—The dates are given in accordance with the styles in use at the time when the 
events occurred. 


“ To this deep sense of duty in our forefathers, we owe 
the distinction and the glory of New England, our free public 
schools, among the earliest of which was that, the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of whose foundation we are now met, to com- 
memorate. 

It appears from our records, “ that there was a Grammar school 
set up in Ipswich, in y* year 1636,” three years after John Win- 
throp, the younger, with his twelve companions, commenced a set- 
tlement in this place. This school was, probably, not a free school, 
according to our acceptation of the expression, as there does not 
appear to have been any public provision made for its support. It 
was kept by Lionel Chute, who died in 1644; after which event, 
there does not appear to have been any public school until the 
establishment of this institution. To the benevolence and personal 
exertions of Robert Payne, aided by his brother William Payne, 
William Hubbard, and a few others, we are indebted for the en- 
dowment of this establishment. 

In the preamble to the deed by which Robert Payne conveys to 
the Feoffees, the land, on part of which the School-house now 
stands, and from the product of which most of the income of the 
institution is now derived, the principal circumstances connected 
with its foundation, are thus related. 

‘“* Whereas, after several overtures, and endeavors among y° in- 
habitants of s‘ Ipswich, for settling a Grammar School in that 
place it was proffered by y® s‘ Robert— That he would erect 
an edifice for such a purpose, Provided it might be put into y* 
hands of certain discreet and faithful persons of y® s* Town, and 
their successors, which himself should nominate to be ordered and 
managed by them as Feoffees, in trust for that end, and their suc- 
cessors forever. Provided also that y® Town or any particular in- 
habitants of y° Town would devote sett apart and give any land 
or other anuity for y° yearly maintenance of such one as should be 
fitt to keep a Grammar School. And whereas s* Town of Ipswich 
at a publick meeting of y* inhabitants January 11, 1650, Granted 
all that Neck beyond Chebacco River, & the rest of the ground 
(up to Glocester line) adjoining to it to y* st Robert Payne and 
William Payne, to whom by y° desire and consent of y* s‘ Town, 
att y® same time were added Maj. Denison & William Barthol- 
mew for y® use of a school.” ‘ And also y® inhabitants of s* Ips- 
wich att a publick meeting, Jan. 26, 1650, did add five more, viz. 
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Mr. Symonds, Mr. Nathaniel Rogers, Mr. John Norton, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hubbard and Deacon John Whipple.” ‘And that y® st Rob- 
ert did in y® year following, viz., 1652, purchase an house with 
two acres of land belonging to it more or less for the use of y* 
schoolmaster, and did likewise in y® succeeding year, 1653, att his 
own proper cost and charge build an edifice for a Grammar School 
which was erected upon a part of y® land so purchased.” 

It appears, also, from our records that ‘‘ Mr. William Hubbard 
gave about an Acre of Land adjoining to y* said schoolmasters 
house about y® same time.” 

William Payne gave the island at the mouth of our river called 
the “ Little Neck.” Mr. John Cross, in December, 1650, secured 
on his farm near Rowley, the payment of “ten shillings yearly, to- 
wards a free school ;”’ and in his will, made about the same time, 
he bequeaths to his daughter, Susanna, who appears to have been 
his only child, his farm and other property, with one hundred 
pounds, after his wife’s decease, to which bequest he adds this con- 
dition. ‘* But in case my said daughter doth depart this life with- 
out issue leaving behind her, then my will is to give the said hun- 
dred pounds to the ‘Town of Ipswich to remain towards the main- 
tenance of a free school, forever. ‘The which is to be ordered and 
disposed of by the officers of the Church of Ipswich, for the said 
work.”” 'The contingency here contemplated did not happen. ‘The 
daughter married and removed from Ipswich. In 1706 Thomas 
Hammond, her son, returned and took possession of the Farm, and 
other property, ‘‘ being the only heir of his grandfather John Cross.” 

Robert .Payne, the principal benefactor, and the founder of this 
school was one of the wealthiest of the early settlers of this town. 
In a subscription by one hundred and fifty-five of the inhabitants 
in 1648, by which they enter into an engagement with Major Denison 
to pay him a certain sum annually “ to encourage him in his mili- 
tary helpfulness,”’ the sum subscribed by him is the greatest on the 
list. He was a “ruling elder” of the church, an officer ranking in 
dignity between the minister and deacon. He was representative 
of the town three years, 1647, 8-9; county Treasurer from 1665 
to 1683, when he resigned the office. He died in 1684, aged 
eighty-three years. He left two sons, John and Robert, both of 
whom were Feoffees of this institution. 

William Payne, probably, brother of Robert, seems to have pos- 
sessed considerable property, and to have been active in enterpri- 
ses calculated to promote the public welfare. He removed to Bos- 
ton about 1656, where he died, October 10, 1660. Besides his 
liberal bequest to this institution, he gave twenty pounds to Har- 
vard College. 

_ William Hubbard, the other original benefactor of this institu- 
tion, came to Boston in 1630, and settled in this town, in 1635. He 
was deputy to the General Court six years between 1638 and 1646. 
He was in 1651 commissioned by the General Court to “ marry 
poeple ;” clergymen in that age not being allowed to perform the 
marriage ceremony. He removed to Boston, in 1662, where he 
died in the summer of 1670. He left a large property to his child- 
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ren, two of whom, Richard and William the historian, were Feof- 
fees of this school. 

Of the other original Feoffees, Daniel Denison and Samuel Sy- 
monds are designated on the town records, as “our two honoured 
magistrates.” 

Daniel Denison, son of William Denison, of Roxbury, was born 
about 1612, admitted a freeman at Boston, April 1, 1634. This 
town granted to him, October 12, 1643, under the title of ‘“ Cap- 
tain,’ “‘two hundred acres of land for his better encouragement to 
settle amongst us.’ He was admitted a commoner by vote of the 
town, February 28, 1644.. He had, probably, been in military 
service, for we find the inhabitants, by voluntary subscription, en- 
gage “to allow him twenty-four pounds seven shillings yearly, so 
long as he shall be their leader, to encourage him in his military 
helpfulness.” He rose to great distinction in the colony; wasa 
member of the House of Representatives many years, and Speaker, 
1649-52. He was appointed by the General Court, ‘‘ Major Gen- 
eral,” which was the title of the Military Commander in Chief of 
the Colony. In 1658 he had granted to him “ one quarter of Block 
Island, for his great pains in revising, correcting, and transcribing 
the Colony laws.” Our old “ burying-place,” witnesses that his 
posterity, to the fifth generation, deemed it an honor worth record- 
ing on their grave-stones, that they were descended from so distin- 
guished a man. 

The other “honoured magestrate,’’ Samuel Symonds, it is said 
was “ barrister, of law in England, and descended from an ancient 
and honorable family, in Yieldham, in Essex, where he had a good 
estate. He purchased, September 3, 1637, of Mr. Henry Sewall, 
a dwelling house which stood near where the female academy 
now stands, with about three acres of land. This property de- 
scended, through Daniel Epes, his son-in-law, to Symonds Epes, 
his grandson, from whom it descended to Edward Eveleth, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Symonds Epes and great-grand- 
daughter to Samuel Symonds. He kept the house in town for oc- 
casional residence, but usually resided on his large and valuable 
farm which he called “ Argilla,” and which has given name to 
one of our school districts. He was representative from 1638 to 
1643 when he was elected one of the ‘‘ magistrates” or “assist- 
tants,” which office he sustained thirty years, when, in 1673 he 
was chosen “deputy governor,” in which office he remained un- 
til his decease in 1678. In addition to his various and distin- 
guished offices he did not disdain to be clerk of the Feoffees of this 
school, the earliest records of which are in his handwriting. 

William Bartholmew was employed in several offices of trust, 
such as town clerk, county treasurer, deputy to the General Court 
and Feoffee of this school, between 1634 and 1656, when he re- 
moved to Boston. 

Elder John Whipple was a commoner of Ipswich in 1641. He 
was deacon and afterwards ruling elder of the church, and was 
deputy to the General Court eight years between 1640 and 1653. 
He died June 30, 1669. 

Of the clergymen, Nathaniel Rogers and John Norton, who be- 
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longed to the first board of Feoffees, the histories are so well known, 
or are of so easy access, that it is not necessary for me to attempt 
to give any information. 

These were remarkable men, and they lived in an age distin- 
guished above all others in the history of Europe for the produc- 
tion of remarkable men. Some of the founders and patrons of 
this school may have had there Latin whipped into them by John 
Milton; some of them, in their unregenerate days, may have 
heard William Shakespeare “warble his native wood notes,” and 
some of them, undoubtedly, had looked on and wondered at the 
great antithesis Francis Bacon. 

Our town records exhibit some striking examples of the sacrifices 
our fathers made in the cause of education,—such as this.—“ In 
pursuance of the order of the Gen" Court, Octob. 15, 1679, about 
those that are behind paying what they subscribed to the new 
building for the Coledge at Cambridge, have appointed Na- 
thaniel Rust to demand the same of such as live on the south side 
of the river and Simon Stace to demand it of such as live on the 
north side.””—‘ 1680, Feb. 7. Simon Stace and Nathaniel Rust 
brought in an account of nineteen pounds fifteen shillings in corn 
and malt put aboard of John Dutch his sloop, and brought a re- 
ceipt under the hand of Mr. John Woodmansie who was to recieve 
it by order of Mr. William Manning of Cambridge of seventy 
eight bushells and half of indian corn, and thirty bushells and 
three pecks of malt and this was in April the 20, 1680.” 

Here we see this sincere, earnest people sparing from their scanty 
crops a portion of their coarse food and from their few comforts, 
that which might contribute to make their humble beverage pal- 
atable—coffee and tea in those days were not—for a purpose which 
many in this our utilitarian age consider a useless extravagance, a 
classical education. Our forefathers knew better. They knew, 
—the unlearned as well as the better instructed,—that education 
does not spring from the ground upwards, but like all intelligence 
it descends from above. They knew, that to prepare the people 
in the busy walks of life to pursue their avocations with profit to 
themselves and benefit to the community—to know their rights 
and to be ready to defend them, there must be a portion of the 
poeple highly instructed, to be the guides and teachers of others. 

After the removal to Boston of Mr. Norton, Mr. William Payne 
and Mr. Hubbard, and the decease of Mr. Rogers, the inhabitants 
of the town, in town meeting in 1661, nominated the Rev. Thomas 
Cobbett, Mr. William Hubbard, son of the first William, and Mr. 
John Rogers, son of Nathaniel, afterwards President of Harvard 
College; Mr. Robert Payne on his part nominated his son John 
Payne, and after the removal of Mr. Bartholomew, Capt. John 
Appleton to succeed them, which persons, as the record expresses 
it, “y® former committee did approve and accept.” ‘There was 
added to the number in 1664, Richard Hubbard son of the first 
William Hubbard. The board at this time consisted of ten per- 
sons, and such vacancies as occurred after 1661, seem to have 
been filled by the remaining members without any interference of 
the town. After the decease of Robert Payne the younger, there 
appears to have been never more than nine members of the board. 
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Elder Whipple, dying in 1670, was succeeded by his son Capt. 
John Whipple. On the decease of General Denison in 1682; of 
Mr. Richard Hubbard in the same year, and of Capt. John Whip- 

le in 1683, their places were supplied by Major Samuel Appleton, 

r. Daniel Epes and John Appleton, jun’ who “ were added to y* 
number of y* Feoffees, October 4, 1683, by y® rest of y® members 
then present.” 

Col. Thomas Wade was chosen to succeed the Rev. President 
John Rogers who died at Cambridge, in 1684. 

After the decease of Mr. John Payne, in 1667; of Mr. Symonds, 
in 1678; of Mr. Robert Payne, the founder of the school and the 
Jast survivor of the original Feoffees, in 1684, and of the Rev. Mr. 
Cobbett in 1685, there were appointed to succeed them, Robert 
Payne junior, in 1678; the Rev. John Rogers, son of the Presi- 
dent, and Samuel Appleton, son of Major Appleton, May 22, 1690, 
and Cornet John Whipple, April 4, 1695. 

Col. Samuel Appleton died in 1692; Capt. Daniel Epes, in 
1693; Col. Thomas Wade, in 1696, and Capt. John Appleton in 
1699. ‘They were succeeded by Col. John Wainwright, Major 
Francis Wainwright and Major Symonds Epes. 

The Rev. Jabez Fitch succeeded the Rev. William Hubbard 
who died in 1704. 

Col. John Wainwright died in 1708, and Major Francis Wain- 
wright in 1711. They were succeeded by Doctor John Bridgham 
and Mr. Jonathan Wade. 

Doctor Bridgham died in 1721; Mr. Daniel Rogers, the former 
schoolmaster, and John Denison Esquire were appointed February 
13, 1721-2. 

The first master of this school was Ezekiel Cheever. He kept 
the school, from its institution in 1650, ten years, when he removed 
to Charlestown and afterwards to Boston, where he became the 
master of the justly celebrated ‘Boston Latin School.” He built 
a barn and planted an orchard, which, on his removal were pur- 
chased by the Feoffees and added to the property of the institution. 
Of him and another distinguished schoolmaster it is said, in the 
“uncouth rhymes ” of a cotemporary, 


** Tis Corlet’s pole, and Cheever’s we must own, 
e 


That thou, New-England, art not Sythia grown.’” 


He came to New England in 1637 and died in Boston August 25, 
1708, having attained the great age of ninety-three years; having 
been born in London, January 21, 1615. 

In six years from the opening of the school, there were six 
young men, from this town, pursuing at the same time their 
studies at Harvard College; all of them, undoubtedly, pupils of 
Mr. Cheever; a greater number than have been graduated from 
all the pene during the last fifteen years. The names of these 
young: gentlemen were Robert Payne, son of the founder of the 
school, afterwards one of the Feoffees; John Emerson, son of 
Thomas Emerson, who became the minister of Gloucester; Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall, afterwards minister of Haverhill, son of Rich- 
ard Saltonstall, of whom, and of Ipswich, it is glory enough to 
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have it remembered that he, when one of the executive govern- 
ment of the Province, was the first to enter a protest against the 
enormities of the African slave trade ; (see Savage’s Winthrop, II, 
243,) Ezekiel Rogers, son of the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers ; Samuel 
Cheever; probably, son of the teacher; Samuel Belcher, son of 
Jeremy Belcher, who was many years a preacher at the Isles of 
Shoals and afterwards at Newbury. Besides these there went to 
Harvard College from this school while under Mr. Cheever’s in- 
struction, Wiliam Whittingham, son of John Whittingham; Sam- 
uel Cobbett, son of the Rev. Thomas Cobbett, and Samuel Sy- 
monds, son of the deputy governor. 

The successor of Mr. Cheever was Mr. Thomas Andrews, who 
kept the school from August 1, 1660, twenty-three years, during 
which time there went from Ipswich to Harvard College, Samuel 
Bishop, probably, son of Thomas Bishop; Samuel Epes and Dan- 
iel Epes, sons of Capt. Daniel Epes, one of the Feoffees; John 
Norton, son of William, brother of the Rev. John Norton; John 
Rogers, son of the President, for many years the minister of this 
town and one of the Feoftfees of this institution; John Denison, 
son of John and grandson of General Daniel Denison, who was 
elected pastor of the Ipswich Church, April 5, 1686, but was not 
ordained. He died, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, Septem- 
ber 14, 1689; Francis Wainwright, son of Francis, and Daniel 
Rogers, son of President Rogers, who was for many years master 
of this school. Mr. Andrews died July 10, 1683, and left a con- 
siderable personal property to his relatives. He seems to have 
left no children and was probably never married. 

On the decease of Mr. Andrews Mr Noadiah Russell of Cam- 
bridge was appointed master, October 31, 1683. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1681, and kept the school until February 
26, 1686-7, when he resigned “ having a call to go to Charlestown 
and South.” 

The next master was Mr. Daniel Rogers, son of President Rog- 
ers. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1686, and probably 
took charge of the school in 1687. I find on the records no indi- 
cation of the time when he first took upon himself the charge or 
when he relinquished it; but, there being no mention of any other 
master from 1687 to 1715, he probably, filled the office during that 
period. It appears from a record, partly obliterated, that a new 
schoolhouse had been built at the expense of the town about the 
year 1704. The legible part of the record is in these words.—“‘At 
a meeting of y® Feoffees in y® new schoolhouse. * * * * * 
Mr. Robert Payne in behalf of y° rest having revd * * * * 
Schoolhouse from the Comittee of the Town did in y* Name of the 
rest deliver y° same to Mr. Daniel Rogers the Schoolmaster desir- 
ing him to remove thither as soon as he could with convenience 
* * *” "The date of this record is obliterated, but, as at the 
same meeting the Rev. Mr. Fitch was appointed to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, who died Sep- 
tember 14, 1704, it was, probably, not long after that time, Major 
Francis Wainwright, his classmate at College and fellow pupil at 
this school, in his will, dated August 2, 1711, bequeaths a legacy 
to his “ good friend Daniel Rogers schoolmaster.” 
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Fifteen young men from this town, most of whom were proba- 
bly his pupils entered Harvard College while this school was under 
his instruction. They were John Wade, son of Col. Thomas 
Wade, who became the minister of Berwick, in the Province of 
Maine; Francis Goodhue, son of Deacon William Goodhue, who 
was the minister of Jamaica, on Long Island, and died at Reho- 
both when on his way to visit his native town, September 15, 
1707; Jeremiah Wise and Henry Wise, sons of the Rev. John 
Wise, minister of Chebacco parish. Henry was for many years 
master of this school and afterwards became a merchant; John 
Perkins, son of Abraham Perkins, who first settled as a physician 
in Ipswich, but afterwards removed to Boston ; William Burnham, 
a minister; Benjamin Choate, son of John Choate, who became 
the minister of Kingston in New Hampshire; Francis Wainwright 
and John Wainwright, sons of Col. John Wainwright, the wealth- 
iest and most distinguished merchant of this town; John Denison, 
son of the Rev. John Denison, who filled several important offices 
and attained high distinction. In the old “ burying place”’ there 
is a tombstone, having a coat of arms sculptured, with a long in- 
scription in latin nearly obliterated, which was erected to the 
memory of this gentleman. It records that he was great-grandson 
(‘‘proncpos ”’) to both the Honorable Daniel Denison and the 
Honorable Richard Salstonstall; Nathaniel Appleton, son of Col. 
John Appleton, who became the distinguished minister of Cam- 
bridge; Francis Cogswell, son of Jonathan Cogswell, who trans- 
acted business and acquired wealth as a merchant in this town. 

Mr. Rogers is by several writers said to have been a physician,’ 
but I know not on what authority. I find no where applied to 
him the title usually given to gentlemen of the medical profession. 
In the assignment of pew sand seats in the meeting-house, then re- 
cently built, in 1700, places are appointed to ‘“‘ Doctor Bridgham,” 
** Doctor Deane,”’ ‘‘ Doctor Perkins,” and to ‘‘ Mr. Daniel Rogers.” 
Had Mr. Rogers been a physician, he undoubtedly would have 
received the same title as his brethren of the profession. We have 
seen that his friend, Major Wainwright, in 1711, gives him the 
title of “‘ schoolmaster.” ‘The mistake probably arose from tradi- 
tions confounding him, as is not unusual, with another; his 
nephew, Samuel Rogers, was a physician. His death was re- 
markable. Returning from Portsmouth on horseback, the first 
day of December, 1722, in a violent snow storm, crossing Hampton 
marshes, he lost his way and perished from cold. On his grave- 
stone in the old ‘burying place,”’ may be read these lines which 
appear to refer to the manner of his death: 

**Turbidus ad Letos Solari Lumine Portus 
Solicitos Nautas per mare fert Aquilo ; 
Me Borealis Nitidum super Etheris Axem 
Justicie Solis Luce beavit ? Hyems.’’ 

The sentiment is this. The angry north wind drives the anxious 
mariners, by the light of the sun, through the sea, to their wished 





1 He is so called in Winthrop’s Mss. of Harvard Graduates. 
2 Beavit means “‘ has bl “ag 
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for ports; so the furious wintry tempest carries me, by the light of 
the sun of righteousness, to the blesséd regions beyond the stars. 

Mr. Rogers was, without doubt, an estimable man. He sus- 
tained a high rank in society when the word had an intelligible 
meaning. Besides, being the master of this school, he held the 
offices of town clerk and register of probate for many years; but, 
regard for the truth of history obliges me to add he is entitled to 
the unenviable distinction of being the worst scribe that ever had 
the custody of our records. He was careless, incorrect, and his 
handwriting is frequently illegible. The wearied and vexed 
searcher into these abused volumes feels quite relieved when he 
comes to the end of this good man’s labors and is not disposed to 
quarrel with the “ Borealis Hyems” that translated him “ super 
#theris Axem.” 

Eighty years after this event I remember passing over the same 
marshes in the mail stage coach. It was a winter night; the tide 
was up and the marshes and road were covered by the sea. Some 
poles, rising a few feet above the surface of the water, indicated 
the course of the sub-marine post road. What a change !—now 
with a flash and a whistle we shoot across the State of New 
Hampshire, from Massachusetts to Maine, in less time than it took 
us fifty years ago, to grope our way over a few acres of salt 
marsh. 

Ebenezer Gay, who was graduated at Harvard College in 1714, 
kept the school one year, 1715. He is well remembered by many 
of the more aged people of the “old colony” as the celebrated 
Dr. Gay, minister of I Hingham, where his useful life was protracted 
until he attained the age of nearly an hundred years. 

Thomas Norton kept the school in 1716. He was a deacun of 
the church and died July 13, 1744, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. He was father of Thomas Norton, junior, who was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1725, and was teacher of this school 
ten years, 1729-39, while the school was under the direction of 
the selectmen. 

Benjamin Crocker began his work as a teacher of the school, 
June 4, 1717, which he kept until November, 1719. Long after- 
wards, in 1746-47, and again in 1759-60, he kept the school four 
years. He was appointed a Feoffee in 1749, which office he held 
until his removal from Ipswich in 1764. He was father of Deacon 
John Crocker, who is remembered by the elderly portion of the 
present generation. Besides school-keeping it seems he preached 
occasionally. He received of the town treasurer, April 17, 1726, 
“one pound for preaching one sabb. day.’’ He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1713. 

Thus the school continued to flourish and to receive the support 
of the principal inhabitants until near the close of the first century 
of our town’s history. ‘The fathers had passed away and also the 
sons who had enjoyed the benefits of their example and instruc- 
tion. A generation succeeded less deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of their duties to posterity and the dark age of New Eng- 
land succeeded. This school felt its effect. For twenty-seven 
years there is no recorded act of the Feoffees. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Memoranda extracted from Jupce Samvuen Sewaur’s Diary. He graduaied at 


1685. 


March 25. 
26. 
20. 

1. 
11. 


Ap. 
May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


8. 


13. 
A. 
5. 


8. 
14, 
17. 
26. 
27. 

3. 

3. 
18. 
22. 


28. 
16. 


15. 
22. 
31. 

3. 


30. 


9. 


16. 
18. 


1686 


Jan. 
Feb. 


292. 

3. 
March 11. 
28. 


Harvard College, 1671. 


Major Bordman ob. He had been college cook a long time. 
Chh. gathered at Sherburn, and Daniel Gookin, ordained. 
Father Sweet buried. 
Father Town buried at Cambridge. 
Deacon Parks ob. and Goodman Woodward of Dedham, fa- 
ther to the minister. 13th. Rev. Cotton Mather ord. 
Rev. Thomas Sheppard of Charleston, ob. He was or. 
dained May 5, 1680. 

Cap. Benjamin Gillum buried. 

Isaac Woode dies suddenly. 

Mr. Sherman the father taken delirous in Sudbury pulpit. 

Mr. Samuel Epps died in London in April 1685. 

Rev. Mr. John Sherman dies, suddenly. 

Funeral of Mr. Daniel Allen’s young son. 

Rev. William Adams of Dedham died. 

Capt. Condy died. 

Rev. Thomas Bayley, preached for Mr. Mather. 

Ensign Asaph Eliot died ew. 34. 

Mr. John Bayley preached the lecture. 

Part of Cambridge bridge carried away by a raft ; high tides. 

Mrs. Shove dies. 

Mr. Henry Higginson dies in West Indies of small pox. 

Mrs. Stanbury buried. 

Rev. Michael Wigglesworth chosen to preach the next 
election sermon. 

Capt. Henchman died at Worcester. 

Mr. Nowell chosen province treasurer. 

Mrs, Prout the mother is buried. 

James Bigelow and Stebbins of Watertown fined for insult- 
ing Lt. Gov. Stoughton and “pom i 

Rev. Nathl. Chauncy of Hatfield died. 

Rev. Thomas Cobbet of died. 

Cap. Berry for Jamaica, died at sea. 

Lady Alicia Lisle, Mr. Hezekiah Usher’s mother beheaded. 
at Winchester, Sep. 2, 1685. 

Total eclipse of the moon. 

Gamaliel Wait died suddenly, #. 87. Lately had several 
new teeth. Neighbour to Judge Sewal. 

Church gathered at Dunstable and Rev. Thomas Weld, ord. 

Father John Odlin dies ; one of the first inhabitants of Bos- 
ton. The oldest save the Governour. 


Joseph er He at Lynn aged about 110. 


Ensign Henry Phillips buried. 

James Morgan executed for murder of Joseph Johnson. 

Letter rec’d from Malden, directed to the chh in Boston, 
desiring counsel respecting their pastor (Mr. Thomas 
Cheever) who is charged with scandalous immoralities 
for which he hath not given satisfaction. 
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Mr. Thomas Thatcher dies. 

Council at Malden held. 

Mr. Seaborn Cotton dies, 

There was a Stephen Jaques lived at Newbury. 

Rev. Cotton Mather married Mrs. Margaret Phillips. 

Elder Humphreys of Dorchester, ae 

Widow Chauncy dies, and buried at Roxbury. 

Mr. Thomas Kellond dies. 

Mr. John Bayley preaches his farewell sermon and goes, the 
28th, to Watertown. 

Mr. Lee the minister artives from England. 

me Jeffries marries Miss Betty Usher, by Mr. Rat- 
clif, Epis. 

Capt. (Adam) Winthrop and Lieut. Thomas Savage, a 
pointed officers of Castle William. — y 

Mr. Edward Grove dies. 

Mr. Bayley ord. at Watertown. 7th. Deacon Bright, hurt 
by his cart, dies. He was the only officer in Watertown 
ch. Mr. Bayley not ordained as congregational men are. 

John Hunt marries Ruth Quincy at Braintree. 

Mr. (Charles) Morton, ordained at Charlestown. 

Mr. James Whetcomb dies, 

Clutterbuck arrives (ftom England) and brings news of 
Capt. Jenner’s death, wide. Winsley’s son. 

Gov". Sir Edmond Andross aftives at Boston. 


Mrs. Luscomb dies. 

Mr. Elijah Corlet, schoolmaster at Cambridge dies. 

Mrs. Margery Flint dies at Brantree. 

Capt. Thaxter of Hingham sinks down and dies, 

Mrs. Ballard, Mr. Lee’s sister, dies suddenly. 

Mr. Anthony Stoddard dies, Was the ancientest shopkeeper 
in town. 

Father East dies, 2 94. 18th. Dr. William Avery dies. 

Maj. Gen. Daniel Gookin dies. “A right good man.” 

Dr. Stone and Abram Bushby die. ; 

Mrs. Eliot of Roxbury dies. Now about, Goodman Francis, 
an ancient and goodman indeed, of Cambridge dies. 

Mrs. Nowell, wido. of Inctease N. a patentee, . Nowell 
Esqr’s mother dies, e. 84. 

Eliz* Seot, a ancient virgin, is buried at Boston. 

Mr. George Shove dies; father of Seth Shove, perhaps of 

Cc a Wall pl buried at L ' 

apt. er, a anter, at Lynn. 

im Bowls died. 29. bett Walker dies, a very good man. 

Miss Long buried at Charlestown. 

Court sessions held at Boston; Thomas Dudley, clerk. 

Mrs. oe Jno. Eyre’s mother dies; and Jo Davis, a 


15. Andrew Bordman, steward and cook of H, Coll, buried. 
apt. Gerrish, of Boston, dies at Salem, 
Ider Wiswall dies, #. 86, Woburn church under much 
disquiet. 

Norr.—' the petson, who made these extracts, spelt the author’s surname 
with but ene /, ae is now opelt with two. we 
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Mr. John Alden, the antient magistrate, of Plymouth died. 
Mrs. Rawlings buried. “ 

Mr. Benjamin Eliot (apostle’s son) died. 

Simon Lynde, Esq. justice, &c. dies. 

Mr. John Sagutel dice. 


Aunt Gerrish dies (i. e. Judge Sewall’s aunt.) 

Miss Foster is buried and Mr. Giles Masters, the king’s at. 
torney, dies. Mr. West’s only child buried. 

Mrs. Downs (Mr. Eliot’s sister) dies of convulsions. 

Father Beal, of Hingham, dies, x. 100. 

Sam]. Marion’s wife herself in the garret. 

Mrs. Eliz. Greenough, Elder Rainsford’s daughter, buried. 

Col. Peter Bulkley, of Concord, dies. A councillor and 
judge. June 11. Major Luscomb dies. 

Goodw. Moss of Newbury, dead and buried. 

Rev. Mr. Brock, of Reading, buried. 

Rev. W. Hubbard, presided at commence. 11 mast. no batch. 

Mrs Angier of Cambridge, buried. She was sister to Miss 
Toppan of Newbury. 

Mr. Nehemiah Walter, ordained at Roxbury. 

Mr. Nathl. Mather, dies at Salem. 

Church gathered and Mr. John Williams ord. at Deerfield. 

Mr. Isaac Walker dies. 31. Mrs. Gookin buried at Camb. 

Capt. Thomas Smith, dies. 16. Widow Glover is hanged. 

Sailed from Boston and landed at Dover, Jan. 13, 1689. 

Sailed from Plimo. (Eng-) Oct. 10, landed at Piscataqua, 

Nov. 29, 1689, at Great Island. 


Father Dana falls from his scaffold and dies. 

One Pond, of Dorchester, died suddenly. 

John Alcock of Rox! dies. 

Mr. Eliot of Roxbury dies. 

Mrs. Winthrop, dies of the small pox, (Mary.) 

Joseph Parsons, only child William, dies of small pox. 

Mr. Edward Tynes wife buried. Mrs. Parsons dies. 

Mrs. Rebecca Taylor dies. 16. Mrs. Green, y* printer's ux. 
dies. Aug. 25. Nathl. Clarke, of Newbury, dies. 

Widow Jane Pole, died at River house, in Boston. 

Mrs. Cooke died, 2. 75. 19. Mrs. Goose dies. 

Mrs. Judith Winthrop conveyed the land for the old South 
church. Nov. 22. Major Samuel Ward, buried. 

Lieut. Ephraim Sales, dies. 

Church gathered at Lancaster and Mr. John Whiting, ord. 

Doctor John Clarke, physician, dies. 

Mr. Pain, of old South church, dies, x. 68. 


Eliezer Russell, buried. Josiah Grice,d. Mrs. Ruck bur. 

Mr. Dudley and Mr. Brenton arrive from England ; the lat- 
ter appointed collector, surveyor and searcher. 

Capt. r Clap, dies, x. 86. 

Capt. Johnson dies, 2. between 86 and 90. 

ae — pesca 3 t a ~> zw. 70. si on 

‘ n, of Newbury, dies of small pox. . Mr. Shove 

schitehenator at Newbury, prayed with hain. 

Goodwife Luxford (Camb.) buried, and deacon’ Cooper. 
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Mrs. Richards dies. 


Timothy Dwight, dies, x. 38. 

Joshua Atwater, drowned. 

Mrs. Townsend, Ux. of Capt. Penn T. dies. (Sarah) ». 39. 
Moses Bradford, drowned in Wing’s conduit. 

Church at Wrentham gathered, and Mr. Man, ordained. 
Rev. Nathl. Gookins of Cam. bur. died. Capt. Ruggles, bur. 
Major John Richards, marries Mrs. Anne Winthrop. before 
Wm. Stoughton, Esq., Lt. Gov. at madam Usher’s house. 
Oct. 11. idow Sarah Oliver, buried, x. 72. 

Major Wm. Brown’s wife, of Salem, dies, much lamented. 


Capt. Turell, buried. 23. Mr. Joseph Dassett, buried, he 
was much lamented. John More and Saxton, died. 
Doctor Thomas Pemberton, dies. 
= William Greenough, dies. Also, Capt. Steward, of 
pswich, is dead. 7. Sarah Noyes, died, x. 21. 
Mrs. Mary Nowell, dies. 
Marshal Gen. Green dies, March 3, 1691, and Saml. Gookin, 
appointed Marshal General, March 5, 1691. 
Capt. and deacon Jacob Eliot, dies, #. 61, much respected. 
e of the first born in Boston. 
Mr. Wm. Winthrop dies. 27. Mr. Joseph Winthrop dies. 
Two children of Major Winthrop, buried together. 
Mr. Robert Saunderson, dies. 
Daniel Allen, a representative in 1693. 
Rev. Joseph Belcher, ordained at Dedham. 
Mr. Barthol. Cheever buried. 
Judge How, of Barbadoes, died. 


John Mountfort marries Mr. Brigham’s wife’s daughter. 

_ Prout, dies ; of witchcraft. 
enry Ems, appointed messenger to representatives. 

Widow Ma: ret Thatcher, dice. : 

Major John Richards, died very suddenly, a counsellor. 

Major Brown marries Miss Re Bayley. 

Mr. Wallcott, Salem, marries to Mrs. Feak. 

Hezekiah Henchman, died. 

Mr. Oakes Urian, buried. Dummer dies. 

Mrs. M t Sheppard, . Phillips’ son, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pole, die. 

Captain John Wincol falls off his horse and killed. 

Captain Hammond, of Kittery, appointed by the Lt. Governor 
and Council, clerk and register, vice Capt. Wincol, dec’d. . 
Lieut. Gov. Usher committed to prison on Col. Shrimp- 
ton’s examination. Gerrish died at Salem. 


Major Hook, dies, much lamented. A councillor, judge 
of Probate for York. 

Jacob Mason, the instrument maker, dies. 

Mr. Mitchel dies. 

Mr. Woodbridge, of N , dies, 2. 80. 

The Queen s ) dies on . 27, 1694. 

Neighbor Ellis, dies 
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Sir William Phips, died in London, Feb. 18, last. 

Couz. N. Hobart, buried. 

Mother Hull, dies. July 21, Madam Symonds, of Ipswich, ob. 

Robert Williams, the grave a ringer, &c. dies. 

Gov. Bradstreet, removes from to Salem. 

Mr. Edward Brattle, arrives from England. 

Received intelligence of Richard Dummer’s death. 

Captain Bond dies, ( ly of Watertown.) 

Thomas Maule, ah per in Salem, publishes a book, en- 
titled “ Truth forth and maintained.” 

Widow Walker, dies, mother of Rev. Zechariah. 


Rev. Edward Bulkley, dies, in a good old age. 

Deacon Henry Allen, dies 

Mrs. Alden is buried. 

Mr. Daniel Oliver, married Mrs. Elizabeth Belcher. 

Mr. Saml. Phillips, of Rowley, dies. 

Saml. Shrimpton, marries Elizabeth Richardson. 

News from Barbadoes, that Dr. Williams and ux. are dead; 
also, Mr. Hatch. 

Mr. Benj. Wadsworth, ordained at the first church. 

Mr. Johan Glover, buried. Oct. 3. David Edwards, buried. 

Brother Pemberton dies. Father of a Eben. in 1691. 

Church gathered at Dota By and M Easterbrooks, 
ordained. 22. abet 3 James Lyde, 


John Bucknam, ao had be a ae dumb for 18 years, 
has his speech restored. He was of Malden. 


Rev. Wm ttle, ordained at 

Speaks of Madam Saml. Belli Shaan dietag with him. 
illiam Maxwell and John Eyre, students, skating at 
Fresh Pond, are drowned, first buried at Cambridge, last 
at Boston. 

Captain Davis’ eldest daughter dies ; a great funeral. 

Madam Elizabeth Bellin » Visits him. 

His daughter, Sarah Sewall, dies. 


Mr. Palmer marries Mrs. Abigail Hutchinson, 

Mrs. Danforth dies at C: , (suppose Govr’s ux.) 

Gov. Bradstreet, ob. 10 P. M. at ’Salem 

John Marshal, messenger to Governor and council, buried. 
Also, Brantrey Harris. —— 

Mr. a Graves, of Charlestown, buried. He left a son 


b *~< Smeg 's da 
Rie fard, drownetl in Cambridge river; he had just 
‘been sdenitend into college. He was the son of Rev. W. 


of Boston, # 13. 

Mr. Hezekiah Usher, died at Lynn, and the 14 buried in 
Boston, in his father’s tomb. 

Mr. Moody dies. Joshua, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. iting, of Lancaster, killed by the Indians. 

Rev. John Cotton, of Plimo. dismissed. 

Church gathered at Watertown, east end, and H. Gibbs ord. 
ceremony abroad, because the western party got pos 
session of the meeting house. 

Rev. Samuel Hooker, of F » dies. 

Rev. John Bayley, ob. Just going to preach for Mr. Willard. 
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Uncle Quincy, died, of Braintree. 

Captain Joshua Scottow, of Boston, died. 

Mrs. Ruth Carter, dies. Joseph Peirce and Captain Scot- 
tow’s sister, the widow Windsor. 

Mrs. Lynde buried. 

Col. Samuel Shrimpton, dies of an apoplexy. 

Andover surprised. Wade, Capt. Chubb, his ux. and 
three more slain. March 1. Col. Barthol. Gedney, dies. 

Rev. Charles Morton, of Charlestown, dies. 

Gov. Earl Bellamont arrives at New York. 

ae Genl. (Wait) Winthrop, &c. commissioner, set out for 

at place to congratulate him, accompanied by Major 
Wainwright, of Ipswich, &c. 

Capt. Updike arrives, and brings intelligence that the Jo- 
seph was cast away on Ireland, and all lost; 
among them, Madam Bellingham, on Feb. 3, They sailed 
from Boston, Nov. 8 last. ginning of this month the 
Indian College, (brick) pulled down, sold to Mr. Willis, 
builder, of Stoughton. 

Mrs. Eliz. Jeffries, (only child of Mr. John Usher) dies, 
left eight children. 

Great fire in Salem. Major Brown lost his house, &c. value 
3 or £4000. 

Col. Lidget, dies. 15. John Ive, fishing in great Spie 
pond, Cambridge, dies suddenly, buried at Charlestown, 
a debauched, and deistical man. 

Mr. Joseph Webb, buried, of Boston. 

Mr. Caleb Cushing, ordained at Salisbury. 

Church gathered at Newbury West, and Saml. Belcher, ord. 

Mr. Green, ordained at Salem village. 

Captain Edward Wyllys, dies; Boston. 





CAPTAIN KIDD. 


[The following articles, for substance, were obtained in London, 
and are communicated by Joszru B. Fer. ] 

A letter, from the Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations, dated Boston, 8 July, 1699. (A.) Kidd sent one Emot 
of New York to treat with the Earl about his pardon. (B.) The 
Earl’s answer, general, (C.) Kidd had left his t Moorish ship 
in a creek, on the coast of Hispaniola, with s of £30,000; had 
bought the sloop, in which he was; had on board of her East 
India goods, 60 lbs. gold, 100 Ibs. of silver, etc., whole value 
£10,000. (D.) Emot said he could prove Kidd innocent; that his 
men locked him up, while they committed piracies. (E.) Earl of 
Bellomont wrote to Kidd, that if he were innocent, he might mg 
come in, and he would intercede for his pardon. Kidd answered, 
protesting innocence ; sent some small jewels by Campbell, bearer 
of the letter, to the lady of the Earl, which she brought to her hus- 
band, who advised her to keep them lest it might offend K., and 
prevent a true developement. (F) Kidd came ashore at east end of 
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Long Island, (a week before date of the Earl’s letter.) ‘The Earl 
would neither see nor speak with him but before witnesses. Living- 
ston, friend of Kidd, came to Boston from Albany, to intercede for 
him. Kidd and his friends began to embezzle the sloop’s cargo. (G.) 
Livingston demanded the bond, as surety; which he gave to the 
Earl Bellomont, when Kidd went on the expedition, and said, if it 
were not surrendered, Kidd swore he would not bring in the great 
ship, and would indemnify Livingston out of her cargo. (H.) 
Kidd designed to make a present of £1000 to the Earl’s wife; but 
he ordered him to be secured. (I.) The Earl delivered to two of 
the council and two merchants, and the deputy collector, the 
charge of her sloop and cargo, and the jewels, Kidd sent to Lady 
Bellomont, at the council board. (K.) Had the Earl not kept 
Secretary Vernon’s orders for securing Kidd’s secret, Mr. Graham 
and Livingston, his countrymen, would have cautioned him. (L.) 
The Earl wishes “ they may not let him escape here, as they have 
Bradish, a notorious pirate, about a comer ago.” Bradish and 
another got out of Boston jail by consent of the jailer, as was sus- 
pected. As the law stands in New England, a pirate cannot be 
put to death. Therefore the Earl desires to know what he shall 
do with Bradish’s crew, and Kidd and his men. (N.) One of the 
four ships, (the Shelly) has arrived at New York from Madagas- 
car with sixty pirates; one owner of the Shelly is Mr. Hackshaw, 
and his correspondent, Stephen Delancy, a Frenchman. It is said 
each of the pirates paid £50 passage, and the owners have cleared 
£30,000 by the voyage. ‘There are two hundred pirates more at 
Madagascar, some of them intend to take passage in Frederic 
Phillip’s ship and in the other two, belonging to New. York. (P.) 
A great ship has been seen off the coast, supposed to be Mase, a 
pirate, with great wealth from the Red Sea; a sloop, said to bea 
pirate, at Rhode Island. 'The Earl says that he has no ship to go 
against them. (Q.) There is fitting out a ship to go after Kidd’s 
a — Merchant, left on the coast of Hispaniola, valued at 

0,000. 

Another letter from the Earl of Bellomont, dated July 26, 1699. 
Mr. Emot, a lawyer of New York, came to Boston and told the 
Earl, 13th of June, that Kidd was on the coast, and would bring 
in his sloop to Boston and go and get his great ship, and bring 
her, if he could be pardoned. On 15th of June, the Earl sent Mr. 
Campbell, the postmaster, a countryman of Kidd, and an acquain- 
tance with Mr. Emot, to invite Kidd to come into Boston. Camp- 
bell returned the 19th of June, and handed in a memorial of what 
had passed between him and Kidd, to the Earl and his Council. 
On the same day, the Earl sent a letter, by advice of the Council, 
by Campbell to Kidd, telling him, if he were innocent, he would 
obtain his on. Kidd arrived in Boston, July 8. The Earl 
never saw him but before witnesses. The day, he was appre- 
hended, as the Earl remarked, ‘it happened to be by the door or my 


lodging, and he rushed in, and came running to me, the constable 
after him ;”—he was seized July 16. Kidd had brought his wife 
and children in the sloop with him. He was examined two or 
three times before the Earl and his Council. They had not inti- 
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mated to him, that they intended to have him apprehended, be- 
cause they wished to get all from him they could. Perceiving 
that he was disturbed and meant to run off, they ordered him to 
be taken. ‘The officers who took him, and his men were not able 
to take three or four of the latter, who ‘“ were old New York pi- 
rates.” ‘The Committee, for taking care of his goods, searched 
his lodgings and found hid in two sea beds, a bag of gold dust and 
ingots, valued at £1000, and a bag of silver. ‘‘ The enamelled box 
in the inventory, is that, which Kidd made a present of to my 
wife, by Mr. Campbell, which I delivered in Council, to the Com- 
mittee; the box and jewels are worth about £60, and nobody here 
understands jewels.” 

Mr. Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Island, and at the east end of 
Nassau Island, had delivered up some treasure. The Earl heard, 
that one of Kidd’s men had offered £30 for a sloop to carry 
him to Gardiner’s Island, the very day of Kidd’s apprehension, 
who owned he had buried some gold there. The Earl immedi- 
ately and privately sent a messenger to Mr. Gardiner to deliver up 
whatever Kidd had left with him. Gardiner received the order, 
and immediately brought the treasure to Boston, and delivered it 
to the Committee, being gold, silver and jewels, estimated at 
£4,500. Kidd had left six bales of with him, one of 
which was twice as big as any of the rest, and Kidd gave him a 
— charge of that bale, and told him it was worth £2,000. 

e Earl had sent a sloop after the bale. He observed, we hope, 
when the bales arrive, all in the hands of the Committee will be 
about £14,000. He gave strict orders to his deputy Governor of 
New York, to search for the goods and treasure which Kidd had 
sent thither in three sloops, as stated in Mr. Gardiner’s affidavit, 
which the Earl thinks, from a hint received, are in a certain house 
in New York city. The Earl had sent to another place where 
Kidd was supposed to have left gold. He says that he has no 
sufficient means to rout the pirates from the north part of America. 
‘We have found, that the jailer was Bradish’s kinsman, and he 
confessed, that he and one of his crew went out of the Prison door.’ 
The Jailer was turned out and put in irons. Though Kidd said 
his large ship was at Hispaniola, with cargo, he sold the cargo at 
Curracoa, and the ship is said to have been burnt.’ The Earl was 
just going to seal a contract for a ship to go out to Hispaniola, to 
get the Quidah Merchant, of 500 tons, but Kidd, pressed once 


more by two of the Council, who went to the jail, to tell really 


what he had done with the ship, owned that he left her and cargo 
with Henry Bolton, mercht., of Antigua, to sell. Therefore, the 
Earl did not sign the contract for a ship of 300 tons, 22 guns and 60 
men, which would have cost £1700. e next day, the Earl sent 
Kidd’s sloop to Antigua, with letters to the Lt. Governor, Col. 
Yeomans, and to Governors of St. Thomas and Curacoa, to secure 
what effects of the ship they can find. 

The Examination of Gabriel Loffe, of Long Island, N. Y., July 
10, 1699, before Justices, Elisha Cook and Isaac Davenport, of 
Boston. He entered, as a seaman, on board the Adventure Gally, 
Capt. Wm. Kidd, at New York, we a 1696 ; thence, went to Ma- 
deira, to Bonavista, St. Jago, Madagascar, Joanna and Mehila, 
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and to the Red Sea to cruise for pirates. Went to India and there 
took a ship of 150 tons, commanded by a Dutchman, with Cotton 
Wool, Beeswax, Tobacco, and two horses ; the crew were chiefly 
Moors and three Christians, or Dutchmen; carried her to Mada- 
scar and there burnt her. Some weeks after, we took in the 
ndia seas, a ship of 450 tons, Capt. Wright, an Englishman from 
Bengall; her crew, were Moors, Armenians, and three Christians, 
laden with silks and other dry goods; carried her to Madagascar: 
her goods were divided among Kidd’s crew. Kidd had 40 odd 
shares. Part of his men deserted at St. Mary’s. Kidd proposed 
to his men to capture a Mocha frigate there, which they did. Her 
name was the Quidah Merchant. 'Then he ran his Galley on shore, 
being leaky, stript and burnt her at St. Mary’s. ‘They came to the 
Island of Anguilla, W. I., where they were proclaimed pirates, then 
to St. Thomas, but the Governor would not let them enter the port, 
then to Mona, where they bought a sloop. Kidd loaded the sloop, 
and sailed in her with seventeen or eighteen of hismen. They 
sailed first to Delaware Bay, where they landed a chest belonging 
to one James Gillam, a passenger from Madagascar. Then th 
sailed to the Sound, L. I., and put some goods on Gardiner’s Island 
and some on board of a New York sloop, one Coster, master, and 
a pack of goods on shore at Tarpaulin Cove. While they lay off 
Rhode Island, James Gillam went a shore in a boat, which came 
on board. 

Examination of William Jenkins, of Bow, near London, 2. 18, 
apprentice to George Bullen deceased, late chief mate of the Ad- 
ture Gally, Capt. William Kidd. 

He sailed after Christmas, 1695, from Plymouth, to New York. 
They took a rene prize. The rest as before. 

William Jenkins further deposes, that Kidd sent on shore at 
Gardiner’s Island, two bales of goods, “two negro boys ahd a 
negro girl,” and delivered them to Mrs. Gardiner. The sloop An- 
tonio was commanded by Samuel Wood, as he de who came 
in her with Kidd. She belonged to Henry Bolton and others, 
merchants of Antigua. Wood came in the sloop to Boston, where 
she was seized, and he delivered, by order of Kidd, two bales of 
goods, two bags of sugar, etc., to Mr. Campbell. An account of 

ld, silver, jewels and goods of Kidd, was given by the Council, 
uly, 1699, who were Nathaniel Byfield, Samuel Sewall, Jer. 
Dummer, Lawrence Hammond, Deputy Collector, and Andrew 
Belcher. 

Narration of John Gardiner, of Gardiner Island, alias Isle of 
Wight, July 17, 1699. 

About 20 days ago, Mr. Emot, of New York came to his house, 
and desired a boat to go to New York; furnished him with one. 
That evening he saw a sloop with six guns, riding off Gardiner’s 
Island; two days afterward, in the evening, Gardiner went on 
board the sloop to inquire what she was. When he came on 
board, Capt. Kidd, till then unknown to him, asked him how hin- 
self and family did; said he was going to Lord Bellomont, at 
Boston, and desired him to carry two negro boys and one negro 
girl ashore, and keep them till he returned, or his order called for 
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them. About ten hours after he had taken the negroes, Capt. Kidd 
sent his boat ashore with two bales of goods anda negroboy. Next 
morning Kidd desired Gardiner to come on board, immediately, and 
bring six sheep with him, for his voyage to Boston, which he did. 
Then Kidd desired him to spare a barrel of cider, which he consented 
todo. Gardiner sent two of his men for it, and while they were 
gone, Kidd offered Gardiner several pieces of damaged muslin and 
Bengal, as a present to his wife, which Kidd put in a bag, and 
handed to him. About a quarter of an hour after, Kidd gave 
Gardiner two or three pieces of damaged muslin for his own use. 
When Gardiner’s men came on board with the cider, Kidd gave 
them four pieces of gold for their trouble, and also bringing him 
wood. Then Kidd ready to sail, told Gardiner that he would 
pay him for the cider; and Gardiner answered, he was already 
paid by the present to his wife. Some of Kidd’s men, gave 
some of Gardiner’s men some muslin, for neckclothes. en 
Gardiner took leave of Kidd. At parting, Kidd fired four S, 
and stood for Block Island. About three days after, Kidd sent 
the master of the sloop and one Clarke in his boat, for Gardiner, 
who went on board with them. Then Kidd desired Gardiner 
to take and keep for him, or order, a chest and a box of gold, and 
a bundle of quilts and four bales of goods, which box of gold Kidd 
told Gardiner was intended for Lord Bellomont. Gardiner com- 
plied. He says that two of Kidd’s men, called Cook and Parrat, 
delivered to him two bags of silver, which they said weighed 30 
lbs., for which he gave a receipt. Another of Kidd’s men delivered 
Gardiner gold and gold dust, of about 1 Ib., to keep for him, and 
did present to Gardiner a sash and a pair of worsted stockings. 
Just before Kidd sailed, he presented Gardiner with a bag of sugar, 
and then steered for Boston. The narrator, Senmar en “saith he 
knew nothing of Kidd’s being proclaimed a Pirate, and if he had, 
he durst not have acted otherwise, than he has done, having no. 
foree to oppose them, and that he hath formerly been threatened 
to be killed by Privateers, if he should carry unkindly to them.” 
Also Gardiner says, that while Kidd lay with his sloop at Gardi- 
ner’s Island, a New York sloop, Capt. Coster and his mate, a little 
black man, who was reporsed to have been formally a quarter- 
master to Capt. Kidd, and another sloop of New York, Capt. Jacob 
Fenick, lay near Kidd’s sloop three days together, and while Gard- 
inet was on board of Kidd’s vessel, several bales of goods and other 
things were put on board of the two sloops, and they sailed up the 
sound; after which, Kidd sailed for Block Island, and in three 
days returned to Gardiner’s Island, and in sonigany with another 
sloop of New York, Capt. Cornelius Quick, on board of which was 
Thomas Clarke, of Setauket, commonly called Whisking Clarke, 
and one Harrison, of Jamaica, father to a boy with Capt. Kidd, 
and Capt. Kidd’s wife was then on board of his own sloop. Quick 
remained from noon till evening, and then took on board two 
chests from Kidd’s sloop, and he believes several sorts of goods 
more, and then sailed up the sound. Kidd remained till next 
morning and then sailed, as he ay Boston. Next day, after 
Quick sailed from Gardiner’s Island, Gardiner saw him turning 
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out of Oyster Bay, though the wind was fair to carry him up the 
sound. Gardiner supposed Quick went in to land eis and stated 
that he had from Kidd’s vessel, seven bales of silk and other goods, 
and one box of 52 Ibs. of gold and plate. 

Kidd’s Narrative, July 7, 1699. At St. Mary’s, in Mada- 
gascar, 97 of his men deserted him; had threatened his life many 
times; they took away his journal. His ship, Adventure Galley, 
was launched in Castle’s Yard, at Deptford, about Dec. 4, 1695; 
the latter end of February he came to the Buoy in the Nore; about 
March |, his men were pressed for him from the fleet, which de- 
layed him there nineteen days; he then sailed and reached the 
Downs 8th or 10th of April, then to Plymouth ; from Plymouth he 
sailed 23d April; on his voyage, in May, he took a small French 
vessel, with salt and tackle on board, for Newfoundland, and car- 
ried her into New York about July 4, where she was condemned. 
With the proceeds he purchased supplies for his further intended 
voyage. About Sept. 6, 1696, he sailed for Madeira and arrived there 
about Oct. 8; at Bonavista, 19th, where he took in some salt; at 
St. Jago, 24th Oct., where he took in water; he sailed for Cape of 
Good Hope; thence to a port in Madagascar, which he reached 
before Jan. 29. He arrived at the island of Johanna, about March 
18. Apviil 25, 1697, he steered for India; came to the coast of 
Malabar the Ist of Sept.; on the 22d Sept., two Portuguese ships, 
from Goa, came out after him; they watched an opportunity to 
board him; next morning, one of them attacked him, and the 
fought all day; Kidd beat her off; had fourteen men wound 
He cruised on about Cape Comorin for pirates till the first of Nov., 
1697, when he met an English ship, Loyal Captain, commanded 
by How, belonging to Madras, and bound to Surat; examined her 
papers, and would have let her pass, but his men became mutinous, 
because two Dutchmen of How’s crew, said that there were Greeks 
and Armenians, with precious stones and other rich goods on board. 
‘Two-thirds of Kidd’s men voted to take the ship; but K. prevailed 
with them to let Capt. How go. About 18th or 19th November, 
met with a Moorish ship, of two hundred tons, from Surat, bound 
to the coast of Malabar, with a cargo of sugar, cotton, and two 
horses, and forty Moors, and a Dutch pilot; carried her to St 
Mary’s. About Feb. 1, met a Bengal merchant man of Surat, of 
4 or 500 tons, ten guns, and captured her. With his two prizes he 
sailed to St. Mary’s, in Madagascar; his gally was very leaky; 
he arrived there about Aprill; his mutinous crew, on 6th of 
May, sunk the first prize, and the other had not yet arrived. 
When Kidd arrived at said port, there was a pirate, called the 
Mocha frigate, Capt. Robert Culliford, who with his men, left her 
and ran into the woods; Kidd proposed to his men to capture her, 
for which he had power, but his mutinous crew said they had 
rather fire two shot into him, than one into the other, and, there- 
upon, ninety-seven deserted and went on board the Mocha frigate, 
and invited Capt. Culliford and his men back; they came and 
ogg Kidd’s ship of ammunition, etc., and threatened to kill 

im, which he prevented by fastening, his cabin a nights with 


abundant arms; the Mocha frigate staid four or five days; Kidd’s 
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deserters went to Edward Welch’s house, four miles off, where 
Kidd’s chest was, and plundered it of 10 oz. gold, 40 lbs. plate, 
and 370 pieces of eight. The Mocha frigate went away June 15 
with 150 men, and 40 guns, to take vessel of all nations. Kidd 
was left with only thirteen men, who could not keep the galley 
from sinking, and went on board of the prize; Kidd took on board 
some passengers for New England; Ist of April, 1699, Kidd ar- 
rived at Anguilla, West Indies, where he heard, that he and his 
men were proclaimed as pirates. His men sought all opportunities 
to run his vessel ashore, lest they should be carried into an English 
port. He came to St. Thomas, where his brother-in-law, Samuel 
Bradley, was put on shore, being sick, and five more deserted ; 
heard same news there, that they were pirates. Sailed for Mona 
between Hispaniola and Porto Rico, where they met with a sloop, 
the St. Anthony, from Curacoa, for Antego, Wm. Bolton, mer- 
chant, and Saml. Wood, master. Kidd’s men swore they would 
navigate his ship no further; he sent by the sloop to get sails for 
his ship; gone ten days; six more of his men deserted ; the rest 
of his crew not able to sail his ship, which he left in a port of His- 
paniola, in the care of said Bolton; Kidd bought the sloop of Mr. 
Bolton for the owner’s account; then sailed for New York, where 
he heard Earl Bellomont was, who was principally concerned in 
the Adventure Gally, and hearing he was in Boston, came hither. 
Kidd has been 45 days from his ship; he carried, in the Adven- 
ture Gally, from New York, 154 men, 70 whereof came out of 
England with him; he said that his men put goods on board of 
New York sloops; he stated that the great prize ship was built 
at Surat by Moors. 

1699, Aug. 28. Earl Bellomont writes to the Lords of Trade. 
Gardiner had informed him who the captains of sloops were, who 
carried goods from Kidd’s vessel to New York. Goods have been 
discovered and taken and sent to Boston. Mr. Gardiner, wife and 
servants to be examined. 'The goods sent to Boston by Gardiner, 
do not exactly agree with his account. Gardiner says he mistook, 
the goods being delivered to him in the night. One Symes, of 
New York, took from Gardiner’s one of the negro boys, who has 
not been recovered; the others are sent to Boston. It is reported 
that Kidd had concealed a waistcoat with diamond buttons; Earl 
Bellomont had a search for it, and it was found; but its buttons 
were Bristol stones. He repeats that the law against pirates 
in Massachusetts, will not hang them. He wants a new law. 
The buttons were set in gold; seven of the buttons were off, when 
the waistcoat was exhibited. ‘ 

Earl Bellomont says he paid £100 a year for a house in Boston, 
besides his charge for a stable. It is for the King’s honor that his 
Governor have a house; there is a very good house plot, where 
Sir Edmund Andros lived, in the best part of the town. ‘Tis the 
least of their thoughts I doubt, to build a house for the King’s 
Governor.” 

Four chests and three small bales of India goods were landed at 
New York, from Kidd’s vessel. 

1699, Oct. 24. Earl Bellomont writes to Lords of Trade, that 
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Bradish is retaken; Capt. Davis, a pirate, who came home with 
Kidd is in prison. One Palmer, of R. I., went with Kidd to Mad- 
agascar, and there left Kidd to go to Mocha. 

1699, Oct. 7. From Bradish and other pirates had been ob- 
tained bags of dollars, 12,545, and other property. 

1699, Nov. 29. The Mocha frigate was commanded by Capt. 
Edgecomb, who was killed’ by James Gillam, who is supposed to 
have persuaded the Mocha’s crew to turn pirates, and who is ap- 
prehended by Governor Bellomont. In searching Gillam’s house, 
a letter from Capt. Kidd’s wife to Capt. Pain, an old pirate of 
Rhode Island, showed that the latter had some of Kidd’s gold in 
his hands. 

1699, Nov. 30. Lord Bellomont writes to Sec’y Popple: “ these 
pirates I have in goal make me very uneasy for fear they should 
escape. I would give £100 they were all in Newgate.” 

Sept. 8. He writes the Lords of Trade and Plantations : “ Gillam 
came passenger with Kidd from Madagascar. Said to have stabbed 
Capt. Edgecomb of the Mocha frigate, for the E. India Company 
induced the men to turn pirates. Said he had served the Mogul 
eight or nine years, and turned Mahometan, and was circumcised. 

1700, April 23. Lord Bellomont says to the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, that he had obtained some papers of Kidd from 
New York. Rect. of Danl. Homan as Sec’y to Col. Fletcher, as 
Governor, for 1-15 and for the king 1-10 part, being £58, 6s 10d, 
of Kidd’s prize from England to New York. Bellomont doubted 
whether the King had received any thing, and whether Fletcher 
had any right in the concern. Kidd’s first prize on his way to N. Y. 
was valued at £350. 

Articles of agreement between Kidd and John Walker, quarter- 
yee to the ship’s company. Sept. 10, 1696. Signed by Wm. 

idd. 

Then Kidd and all his crew, about 136, sign an agreement to 
keep such articles, at the same date. 

The following was written July, 1809. ‘ Mr. Gardiner, has in 
the Geneva bible, printed in 1599, a writing, in the hand of Lieu- 
tenant Gardiner, dated 1635, giving an account of his coming from 
Worden in Holland to London and from thence to New England. 
Also, a writing, dated March 10, 1639, being a confirmation of the 
Indian title, from James Forrett, agent to “‘ Wm. Alexander, Earl 
of Sterling, who hath a grant of Long Island from the King, &c.” 
Also a writing, dated Boston, July, 1699, mentioning property re- 
ceived by the commissioners, appointed by the Earl of Bellomont 
from Mr. John Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Island, formerly the prop- 
erty of Capt. Wm. Kidd, principally bars and dust of gold; 62 
precious stones, &c., weighing 11 oz., &c. being left by Kidd on 
Gardiner’s Island; worth exclusive of the stones, (by calculation) 
about $20,000, or nearly. It is a copy of the first of thirteen sheets, 
containing an invoice of goods shipped on board the sloop Antonio, 
found on board, &c. Mr. Gardiner has in his ion a piece of 
cloth of gold, left here by Kidd. Paul Williams and several 
pirates or buccaneers visited Gardiner’s Island early in the last cen- 
so and plundered it. People from New England yet come here 
and dig for money, supposed left by pirates.” 
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MATERIALS TOWARDS A HISTORY OF BILLERICA. 
FURNISHED BY FREDERIC KIDDER. 


A Transcript of a Couenant or agrement betwene thos that weare 
Proprietors vpon mt Dudly’s farme, & they that were inhabitants on y* 
Township, w* is yet a standing order in the towne. 


9.9". 1658. The Proposition is as followeth. 


That Such as either haue already, or here after shal take vp any alot- 
ment in the towne vpon grant, shal be equally spbeiitiiedlied with 
vpland and meadow with thos vpon mt Dudleys farme, To haue the one 
halfe of their lands about home, either adjoyning to their house lots, & in 
Case there be not Sufficient for them ther, Then to haue it made vp in 
y' first next Conuenient place. And as for their Second diuitions they 
Shall haue it laid out to them remote from the town, acording as they haue 
their 2d diuitions which are vpon m‘ Dudleys farme. Prouided always, 
That all such psons taking vp such alotments shall Contribute to them 
vpon m® Dudleys farme, (acording to the proportion they shall take vp, 
whether a tenn acre, eight, Six, or fiue acre lot or any other proportion) 
vntil they vpon mt bielleys farme haue receiued half so much as their 
first purchase Cost, and as forany moneys that Shall Come into the town 
ypon this account after-ward, it shal be disposed of, to y® publick vse of 
the towne, acording as the towne shal order. all which payments shal be 
made within two years after their particular grants, & the first half within 
ope yeate. Provided always that no Pson shall haue any proportion 
more then a Single Share of mt Dudleys farme. 


This was voted on the affirmitiue & Subscribed, 


William ffrench William Tay John Parker 

John Rogers, John Shildon John Poulter 
William Patten, Golden Moore, Jonathan Danforth, 
William Hamlet, James Kidder, John Marshall, 
Jacob Browne, George ffarley, John Baldwin, 

John Sternes, William Chamberlin, Henery Jeiffs, 


It was also at the Same meeting agreed vpon by the towne that a tenn 
acre lot on y* Township, and a single share, or twelfe Part of mr 
Dudleys, should be Equall in all towne Charges, both Ciuill & Ecclesi- 
asticall, 8 that all lesser grants (as an eight Sixth, or fiue acre lot, or any 
other lesser or greater grants shall all pay in proportion to their grants 
to all publick Charges as afore said. 


These are true Co: taken out of Billerica Towne booke of Records 
asattess, Jonathan rth, Clarke. 


The Way of raising all Public Charges in the Towne. 


9.9". 58. It is agreed by the towne, That for the raising our publicke 
Charges for the futer, wee will Continue in the way we haue already gone 
on in (for the building of a house for the Minister, that is acording to 
our proportions of lands and meadows, or acording to our grants) for the 
maintenance of the ministry, & other towne Charges, And it is agreed 
that all other diuitions of lands & Meadows, and Comunage, and all 
other — shal be diuided & laid out according to our Public 
charges. And also this way of rating shall Continue without alteration. 
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(vnless it be done by y® Joynt Consent of y® wholl inhabitants. And 
the diuition in Comon feilds from time to time shal be diuided by lott, 
for propriety, both to us the present inhabitants, & also to all others that 
shall here after be accepted & Entertained as inhabitants amongst us, 
acording to their Just proportions in this way. Also when there is any 
further addition of meadows to be made to the inhabitants, or to any of 
them, their publick Charges shal be borne vp acording to their former 
Proportions, or first grants, i. e. house lot grants. 


24. 12™ 1661. 


Wee the inhabitants of the towne of Billerica, & proprietors whose 
Names are here vnto Subscribed, do Engage vpon Condition That the 
lands & Meadows diuidable, acording to y® order giuen to the Comittee 
appointed to ueiue the lands & meadows on y® west side Concord Riuer, 
be deuided: & other lands diuidable for the inhabitants in generall, as 
the towne shall agree for futuer, 

We do hereby Engage our Selves That our way of rating shall Con- 
tinue, for the Space of tenn years from hence Ensueing the date hereof: 
which way of rating is exprest in seuerall towne orders, made and Con- 
sented vnto for that End. 


John Poulter Christopher web, William ffrench 
John Kitteridge John Sternes Ralph Hill, sen 
Jacob Browne Ralph Hill, Junt William Tay 
John ffrench Simon bird, John Parker 
John Rogers, Sent Daniel Shed, Thomas ffoster 
Benjamin Parker John Trull, George ffarley 
William Hamlet Samuel Kemp, Samuel kinsley 
John Sheldon John Bracket, 


James paterson 
These are both of them true Copys as attess Jonathan Danforth. Cl : 


Acording to the first order here inserted, mt Dudleys farme was 
acounted as 12 ten acre lots, & had all diuissions in Comon fields & 
in meadows, Equall with So many ten acre lots vpon the township. 

Elder Champney had two shares & a half of it, & was acomodated 
acordingly Samuell Champneys farme was Set at two ten acre lots, & 


had all diuision acordingly. Thes psons paid their dues in all publick 
charges demanded, jams a vntil they receiued all diuissions acord- 
ing to the towne order, & neuer refused any diuissions of land on this 
account, 

also when as the proprietors of mt Dudleys, made their Complaint to 
the towne that their meadows vpon the farme were short of what they 
formerly Judged them to be : the towne did make them recompence out 
of the meadow es to the township, at which time, Elder Champ- 
ney was granted two acres of meadow vpon that account, 


This is testified by us, orge ffarley, 
ames kidder 
Sworne in Court 5. 2. 70. Jonathan Danforth 


On the back The foundation orders, respecting 
both priuiledges & charges. 
Ralph Hill 
Sam! & Daniel 
Champneys 
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Canada Prisoners. 


A LIST OF CANADA PRISONERS. 
FURNISHED BY FREDERIC KIDDER. 
[Note.—The original spelling of the names is retained.] 


Names of English Captives Ransomed from Quebeck by Matthew Cary, 
in October, 1695. 


Capt. Jos. Hammond, of Piscadawa. Mrs Mary Plasted, York. 
John Key, Senr. of do. Hitob' Goodwin, Kittery. 
Jno Key, Jr. of do. Eliz® Tozer, do. 
James Rose, of Cascow. Sarah ffurgusen, do. 
Edwd Jones, of North West. Abig' ffurgusen, _ do. 
Heny Simpson, of York. Mary Tibs, York. 
Jno Road, of Saman fals. Johana Swarton, do. 
Jams Alexandr, Cascow. Elizabth Smart, Oyster River. 
Thos Drew, Groton. Cisia Braket, do. 
Josh Swarton, boy, Cascow. Mag* Adams, York. 

Mrs Mar‘ Stilson, Pemaquid. Mary Cooper, do. 


Names of those remaining still in hands of the french at Canada. 


Saml York, of Cascow. Elizab Squir, Dover. 

Saml Souter, of do. Mary Stilson, girl, Pemqd. 
Abigal Willey, of Oyster River. Katt" Stephens, do. do. 
Judy Willey, of do. John Persons, boy, Dover. 
Elizabeth Willey, of do. Sarah Davis, girl, Cascow. 
Grizoll Ottis, Cochieca. Roland Young, boy, Dover. 
Christon Ottis do. Robt Clark, do. York. 
Abigal Koy, Kittery. Ruth Persons, Dover. 
Mercy Adams, do. Mary Sayard. do. 
Jos Perkins, boy, Dover. Esther Sayward, do. 
Abigal Curlin, do. H. Short, boy, do. 
Steph" Otis, do. ee peiens hy boy. 
Liddy Langly, girl, do. ohn y, boy, Oys. Riv. 
m4 am. do. Sarah Whitt, oul, do. 
James Stilton, boy, Pemquid. Sam' Rand, boy, _ do. 
Jno Ottis, boy, Dover. Hannah Dongan, 

Abigal Bracket, Dover. Mary Aslin, [girl,] York. 
John Stephins, boy, Pemquid. Thos Baker, boy, Cascow. 
Rose Ottis, [girl,] Cochica. ' GeoGray, do. do. 

Jno Antony, boy, do. Rich‘ Nason, do. 

Obada Prible, do. do. Jos Michott. 


MORE CANADA PRISONERS. 
FURNISHED BY FREDERIC KIDDER. 


Boston Harbour, Octo 6, 1748. 
An account of Sundry English prisoners, brought in from Louisburg, 
by Aylmer Gravill, in the Schooner Brittania, who were transported 
ere from Canada. 
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Capt. Jonas Brett of Boston, taken in a vessel of Mich' Dalton, New- 


bury. 
John Hazellburough of Pool, in England, taken in a vessel of Cleeves, 
Wm Pike of Pool, taken in a vessel of his father’s. 
Robt Roles of do. Mate of Pike. Wm Spicers of do. nephew of do. 
Hez Rose of do. a Seaman of do. 
Wm Vertie mate of Robt Crawford, of Galloway, Scotland, in a vessel 


of one Gardners, of Edenborough. 


Wm Cummins, Surgeon of y¢ foregoing ship. 


Hugh Douglass, seaman, of do. 


Margaret Brown, a passenger in y® above. 

Rich* Gambell, Surgeon taken in Capt Wm Teage of London. 
Peter Johnson, Seaman on board y® above. 

Auther Maloy, passenger, belonging to Piscatiqua. 


John Dunavon, Capt Teagues 
Boyer Cooper, taken at Capt Bra 
Robe 

Andrew Buntin, son to above. 


boy. 
Deer's fort, by y® Indians of yg 
rt Buntin, taken at Suncook by ye Indians. on- 


18 days to 
treal. 


Rubin Pitcher, taken at Georges fort, Capt Bradbery, of Barnstable. 


Dan Lewis, taken at 
Preston Wooling, taken at 


do. 


do. 


of Georges. 
of Sandwich, 


Noah Leach, taken at Pleasant pt. of Bridgewater. 
Wm Kent [or Hunt] taken at Pemaquid, of Pemaquid. 
Job Avery, taken at Shepscott, of Shepscot. 


Job Felbrook, taken at 
Sam Walloon, at do. 
Sam Paine, at do. 
Benj Lake, at North Yarmouth, 
do. 
Abraham Petingall, at do. 

Peter Bovey, at Ft Mass” 

John Henderson, at No. 4, 
Danl Farmer, at Ft Dummer, 
Wm Blanchard, at do. 

Benj Osgood, at do. 

Mark Perkins, at do. 

Matthew Wyman, at do. 

Danl Sergant, at do. 


Ebenr oo at 


eorge Town. 


of Piscataqua. 


of N. Y. 

of do. 

of do. 

of Deerfield. 
of Lancaster. 
of Groton. 
of Dunstable. 
of Billrecai. 
of Concord. 
of Lancaster. 
of Ft Dummer. 


John Dunlap, at Canterhook, N. York, of Westburrough. 
Moses Washburn, at Brunswick, of Wrentham. 
Timothy Cowl, at Harry Medow, of Sowhegan. 

Jason Badcock, taken at Paquicogog,’ of do. 

Wm. Davin, at Menis, of Boston. 

Robert Vickery, at do. of Dighton. 

Jacob Taylor, at Saratoga (N. York) of Maryland. 

John Seanar, at = do. of do. 

Geo Miller, of Pepperil, on furlow. 





! Probably Piscataquog. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE EARLIEST WILLS UPON RECORD 
IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS. 


[Continued from Vol. V. page 448.] 


Last will and Testament of Mr Robert Keayne, all of it written with my 
owne hands & began by me Mo: 6: 1: 1653 comanly called August. 
[This will extends from page 116 to 274 — 158 pages, in the original 

volume. ] 


I Robert Keayne, Citizen and M'chant Taylor of London by freedome, 
now dwelling at Boston, declare this to be my Last Will and Testament, 
—[Having spoken of his Faith &c he continues] Haveing beene trayned 
ypin Millitary Discipline from my gouns’ eares, & haveing endeavoured 
to promote it the best I could Since God hath brought me into this 
Country, & seeing he hath beene pleased to vse me as a poore Instru- 
ment to Lay the foundation of that Noble Society of the Artillery Com- 
pany in this place that hath so far prospered by the blessing of God, as 
to helpe many with good experience in the vse of theire Armes, &c. a 
Nursery to raise vp many able and well experienced Souldiers therefore 
todeclare my affections to that exercise & to the society of Souldiers I 
shall desire to be buryed as a Souldier in a Military way. 

Debts to be paid which at this tyme doth amount to about One hun- 
dred and fivety ponte, besides what I owe vnto the poore boxe; The 
particula's of we my executo's may find in a Long paper booke in my 


closet at Boston with a white Parchment cover, intitelled my Inventory 
booke, which debts of myne if God be pleased to spare me health while 
next spring I hope I sha poy the most of them myselfe except that rec 

i 


which I owe to the poore Boxe being about Eighty pounds——My wi 
is after my Death a true Inventory betaken of all m ands, Houses, Cat- 
tle, Bookes, Household Stuffe, Marchandize, Jewells &c of all the Corne 
Ihave at home or at my farme with all things there 

The thirds of all my Lands & Housing both at Boston & at my ffarme 
at Rumne Marsh or any where else that I shall be possessed of at the 
tyme of my Death I bequeath vnto my wife mts Anne Keayne during 
her Naturall life, a greate if not the greatest part of my Estate Lying in 
my Housing & Lands. 

The rest of my whole Estate both personnall & Reall I deuide into 
two parts, the one part I give vnto my wel beloved & only Son Benja- 
mine Keayne, the other part I reserue as my owne right to dispose of as 
I please which is as herein shall after be expressed. 

And because I am not Ignorant that formerly there hath beene man 
claymors & evill reports raised vp against me here & else where, as if 
had gott my Estate by vnjust dealing and wronging of others, That all 
might take nottice, that I qurst not ‘ee myselfe in any such knowne 
wickednes, I did in some of my former Wills and also in my Last before 
this of Anno 1649 (which I still keepe by me though cancelled & made 
Null by this, and will be needful to be preserued—to be read over by 
my executors—severall things mentioned therein, which I leaue out in 
this & may be of some help to them) Set apart Two hundred pounds, 
that if any man or woman in old England or New, could justly make it 
appear that I had in any thing vnjustly wronged them, that they might 
had full satisfaction allowed ce et — ss — a = 

t can justly be layd to my charge—having lived in New Englan 
or 18 pinion, and ada po haueing appeared I thinke it needles to 
continue any Longer what I formerly Sequestered for such ends. 


11 
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Haueing thought of the want of some necessary things for the Towne 
of Boston, as a Market place & Cundit, the one a good helpe in danger 
of fyre, the want of which we haue found by Sad experience &c. the 
other vsefull for the Country people, that come with theire provisions for 
the supply of the Town, that they may have a place to sitt dry in and 
warme both in Cold, Raine & durty weather, a place to leave theire 
Corne or any other things safe, that they cannot sell, till they come 
againe, to haue some Convenient Roome or two for the Courts to meete 
in both in Winter & sumer & so for the Townes men & Comissio's, in 
the same building or the like a Convenient Roome for a Library, & a 

llery or some other handsome Roome for the Elders to meet in, also a 
| for an Armory—If it should not be thought convenient that all 
these be vnder one Roofe or in one place, if advice were taken with some 
Skillfull workmen & others that haue good heads in Contriving of 
Buildings, Such as m‘ Broughton, m‘ Clarke the Chirirgion &c there 
might such a Model be drawne vp that one building may be contrived 
that would accomodate all these vses, without extraordinary Cost & yet 
be a great Ornament to the Towne as well as profitable other wayes, but 
if the Cheife of the Towne be of another minde I should propose That 
the Cundit & Markett House be sett in the Market place Some where 
betweene m‘ Cogins House & mine, or any where in that t streete 
betweene m' Parkers House & m‘ Brentons or rather mt Webbs if it 
should be judged there to be more convenient. He also proposes a Roome 
for the devines & Schollors, [another,] for Merchants m‘ of Shipps and 
Strang's as well as the Towne—if it be thought not convenient to have 
it in front of the meeting House, it may accomplish the same ends if 
placed on that Side of the meeting House from Seargeant Williams shop 
to Deacon Trusdalls House [if it be thought proper to have a Cunditt 


elsewhere] it ma sett alone, about the place where the Pillary 


stands—I give Three Hundreth pounds in Merchantable pay, one 
third part when the frame is brought to the place & raysed &c, the 
seconde part when the Chimneyes are built, the House covered and 
floores Layd, the last part when it is quite finished provided it be gone 
about and finished within two or three yeares after my decease—when 
finished [that the Buildings prove not] as Shaddowes & stand as Emptie 
Roomes without Substance I shall be willing to cast in my Mite, & 
bring my Lime & hare possibly God may Stirr vp the hearts of others 
to bring in their Badger Skines & Silke & others more Costly things 
that the worke may goe on. 

To the Granere I giue one Hundred pounds to be payd in Corne, and 
that to be improved for a publicke Stocke. 

The Library & Gallere for devines being finished, I giue to the begin- 
ning of that my 3 great writing bookes w° are intended as an Exposi- 
tion or Interpretation of the whole Bible, as also a 4th great writing 
booke in which is an Exposition on the Prophecy of Daniel, of the Rev- 
elations & the Prophecy of Hosea not Long Since began, all which 
Bookes are written with my owne hand So farr as they be writt, & could 
desier that some able Schollar or two that is active and diligent & ad- 
dicted to reading and writing were ordered to Carry on the same worke 
Y degrees as they have ure and opportunitie, & in the same 

ethode and way as I have begun (if a better be not advised to) it shal 
be esteemed for the profitt of it to young Students (though not So to 
more able and learned devines in these knaving times) worth the Labo" 
as I haue & doe finde it to my selfe worth all the paines & Labour I 
haue bestowed vpon them, so that if I had 100° Layd me downe for 
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them, to depriue me of them, till my sight or life be taken from me, I 
should not part from them. 

Further my will is that my Son Benjamine Keayne my Executor 
haueing first made choyce out of my aly of Such Bookes as he shall 
desier for his owne vse and reading (not to sell) whether Divinitie, 
Hystory, or Milletary, or any of 7! written Sermon bookes excepting 
those fower before giuen to the Library: & my wife also some few for 
her vse, if she shall. desier any other than those she hath already, the 
prmised my will is that my Brother Wilson & m' Norton with my Ex- 
ecutor & Overseers view ouer the rest of my Bootes, and to choose from 
them Such as they shall thinke profitable for such a Library, they being 
all English none Lattine or Greeke the rest which remaines may be 
Sould for there due worth both the written and printed ones: And 
though my bookes be not many, nor very fitt for Such a worke, being 
English & smale bookes, yet after the beginning the Lord may stirr vp 
Some others that will add more to them, & helpe to carry the worke on 
by bookes of more valew, Antiquity vse and esteeme, & that an Inventory 
may be taken & kept of those bookes they Set apart for the Library. 
I doe will fower pounds a yeare be payd out of some of my shops in 
Boston by quaitedly payments to provide some refreshing for [the Elders] 
when they meete, or now and then dinn‘s as farr as it will goe, this 
fower pounds pr Anno I give for the space of ten yeares, if that meeting 
continue. If a Convenient fayre Roome in one of the buildings be Set a 
part for an Armory & the meeting of the Artillery I give five pounds for 
the incouragemt of that Company to be Layd out in Pikes & Bandal's 
for the vse of such Souldiers of that Company that Live in other Townes, 
so farr as it cannot be convenient for them to bring there Armes with 
them &c. 


I giuie further to this Artillery Company fiue pounds more, towards 
the Erecting of a platforme for two mounted peeces of Ordinance to stand 
vpon, a greater & a smaller, with a Shead of boards raysed over it, to 
keepe them dry, in the most convenient a in the Trayning place in Bos- 


ton against some Hill or riseing ground that may receive the Shott of 
these peeces, & may be free from endangering any that vnexpectedly 
se by that the Company may Learne how to Traverse, Lade, Mount 
vell & fyre at a mark wh js as needfull a Skill for a Souldier as the 
Exercise of theire ordinary Armes. I suppose the Countrey will willing- 
ly Send the Company two such peeces for so good a vse & a Barrell of 
powder or two. 

The bullets wil be most of them found & saved againe if the Hill or 
Butt against wh they Shoote be not so Low & narrow that they over 
mount & shoote aside at Randome—as many of the Company, or others, 
wt desire to Learne that Art of gunnete may enter there names to be 
Schollers of the great Artillery & giue so much for Entry and so much 
ayeare afterwards, é&c. I give Two Heifers, or Cowes, to the Capt & 
Officers of the Company to be kept as a stocke Constantly, the increase or 
profitt of these Cowes yearely to be layd out in powder, Bullets, &c. If 
the Company neglect to accomplish, this before expressed above two 
yeares after my decease these three Legacyes both the fiue pounds & the 
two Cowes to be voyd & to be the vse of my Executor, If the things 
be accomplished [he desires Sale for the Cows] that the Stock be pre- 
serued, if the Company breake off the Cows to be returned. 

(One half of the former t of 100 Ibs] with the increase thereof I 
giue to the vse of the free Sehoole at Boston, to helpe on the se 
vp of Some poore mens Children of Boston (that are most to ly 
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hopefull) in the knowledge of God & of Learning, not only im the La. 
tine Tongue but also to Write & Cypher, as farr as the profitt of it will 
reach, as the Townesmen or fleofees of the free Schoole from time to 
time shall Judge best takeing advice of my Executo'. 

The other fivety pounds with the profitt of it, I give for the vse & Re. 
leife of the poore members of our owne Church or to any other good vse 
that shal be accounted as necessary or more necessary then this. 

Now if that Scoole should be sufficiently provided for before I dye, then 
I would propound it to be kept as a Magazine of store from yeare to yeare 
& as a stocke for the Towne, if either a famine or warre should happen 
amongst vs, which may tend much for the p'seruation of the Towne espe- 
cially the poorer sort 400 bushells of Indian may be bought for 50 lb & 
250 bushells of Rye if not 300 for 50 lb & 80 pease, & how easy a thing 
would it be for the Towns to make it vp a 1000 bushells or more by euery 
family putting in but a pecke of Corne or such a matter but once ina 

eare. 
- [He adds 20 lb to the former stock for the poor making in all 120 lbs 
this stock was gained] by taking one penny out of euery shilling which 
I have gotter by my Trade & So that whenI gayned much in a weeke 
there hath beene the more layd aside for any good vse, & when Trayd- 
ing hath beene dead & the gaines Lese, there hath beene the lesse layd 
a Syde for this stocke & vse, which course I haue constantly kept above 
this 40 yeare, which I now mention not in any way of boasting, but yt 
all that know it may take nottice of the blessing of God vpon such a vol- 
untary course, wh some others it may be wil be willing to Imitate by w 
means I have had comonly Lyeing by me 50 Ib 60 lb or 80 Ib ready money, 
especially in old England, & some pretty quantity here, till now Lately 
Since money hath beene so Scarce amongst vs, whereby I haue beene . 
fayne to borrow out of that stocke my selfe, for my owne necessary vse 
on I have wanted money of my owne, & a good comfortable helpe it 
hath beene to me that way in many pinches, but doe still keepe a care- 
full account what at any time I take out & pay it in againe as money 
comes to hand, out of weh Stocke vsually lying by me I haue had oppor- 
tunitie to Lend to any poore godly Christian or Minister in neede (be- 
sides what I giue away). Vnto w°t Stocke I am indebted One Hundred 
pounds sterling or 101 lbs as nere as I can gesse, besides all the money 
that is now in Cash in 2 private boxes within my Cabinet in my Closet 
at Boston there being as t subbubes ten pounds in New England money 
with some old England Silver, & some what more then Tenn pounds in 
the other secret box in which is two ten shillings pieces of Barbere gold 
& 258 Single two pences pence & halfe pence, wb boxes are to be vn 
locked or spree with any Dedteeny pinne or needle thrust into a Small 
in hole, that is there against a piece of Steele, which easily will giue 
cke. [Good security is to be given for the 120 lbs otherwise it is to 
go] to Harvard Collidge they takeing care to secure the Stocke. 

[In relation to the 300 Ib. given to the Towne for the purpose of a Condit 
Market House, &c.] if the Towne of Boston slight or vndervalue this 
gift & neglect to finish these buildings in manner & time before men- 
tioned these gifts with relation to these buildings, as my Bookes to the 
herr wt &c. shal be & remaine to the sole vse of the Collidge at Cam- 

ridge. : 
[To be continued. } 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE EARLIEST WILLS IN THE PROBATE 
OFFICE, PLYMOUTH. 


[Communicated by Mr. Justin Winsor, of Boston. 
[Continued from page 388. ] 


Rosert Martin. (Rehoboth.) 


Will dated 6 3° 1660. Names his wife Joan, and his brother Rich@ 
Martin in Old England, and his children. Gives also to his Elder 
brother Adraham “if his need calleth for it.” Appoints Tho Cooper 
sen, Wm Sabin of Rehoboth, and “cozen” Robt Clapp of Dorchester, 
overseers; and Rev Sam! Newman and Nath! Paine, Executors. 
Witnessed by Stephen Paine Sent and George Robinson. 

Inventory, “19 5", June, 1660.” Am’t. £193. 1* 6% 


Joun Rocers, Sen. (Marshfield.) 


Will, dated Feb. 1, 1660. Names wife Frances, (executrix), Sons John, 
Joseph, Timothy, and daughters, Ann Hudson, Mary, Abigail, and 
grand children, George and John Russell. John Hudson lived on his 
land at Namasakeeset. Witnessed by Anthony Eames, Wm May- 
comber, Mark Eames, Richt Beare. Inventory by A. Eames, Tho. 
King, and John Rogers. Am’t. £125. 17 


Taurston Ciarx. (Duxbury.) 


Inventory Dec. 10, 1661. Taken on oath of his widow Faith, by Chris- 
topher Wadsworth, Joseph Andrews, John Rogers, and John Tracy. 
Am’t. £97, 12° 6* 


Natantet Mayo. (Eastham.) 

His will dated 19 10™° 1661, names his sons Thomas (eldest), Nathaniel, 
Samuel, Theophilus ; his daughter Hannah ; his wife Hannah, the 
executrix of the will; appoints his father (in-law) Thomas Prence, 
and brother (in-law) John Freeman and Nathaniel Bacon, overseers of 
the will, which was witnessed by Edw? Bangs and Josiah Cook. 

Inventory taken by John Done and Wm Merrick, and Exhibited at court 
4 Mar. 1661. Am’t. £202. 4" 8" 


Witt Parker. (Taunton.) 

Will dated Mar 15. 1659, then being aged 60 years. Gives to James 
Phillips, and to Elizabeth wife of James Walker, and makes his wife 
Alice, residuary legatee, and executrix of the will. 

Overseers of the will. . Witnesses 
Richard Williams Richt Williams 
James Walker Peter Pitts 

Inventory taken 10 of last mo. 1661, by, Williams and James Wyate. 


Tuomas Bruneton. (Taunton.) 


Isaac Hall aged 24 yrs, deposes that he heard T. B. on his death bed, 
three or four days before death, say that he gave all his property to 
James Leonard, Sen. May, 1662. 

John Wood, aged 42 yrs, the same. 

Inventory, May 1, 1662, by Rich4 Williams and George Hall. 
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JoserH Wormaty. (Scituate.) 

His will exhibited at court, June 24, 1662. To his wife Merriam, son 
Josias, daughters Sarah and Hester. Overseers, Abraham Sutlief, 
Matthias Briggs, James Torrey. Dated Feb. 4, 1661. Witnessed by 
Josiah Turner, Elijor Clapp and James Torrey. 

Inventory by John Cushing and James Doughtey. 


Epmonp Cuaunveter. (Duxbury.) 
Will dated May 3, 1662. “being old.” ‘To his sons Samuel, Benjamin, 
and Joseph (executor) ; daughters Sarah, Anna, Mary (to these three 
roperty at Barbadoes, sugar) and Ruth. 
itnesses, John Alden and Constant Southworth ; 
Inventory by Alden and Philip Delano, 24™ 1662. 


Joun Ati. (Scituate.) 

Nuncupative will. Nicolas Baker aged 53 years, deposes that Timothy 
Hatherly and himself, heard the said Allin, two days before he died 
make the following distribution of his estate,—to Josias Leichfield, the 
house he lived in,—to his wife the other house, where Jonas Littles 
lives. June 2, 1663. 

Inventory, 25 Sep 1662, by Hatherly, Baker, Walter Briggs, John 
Woodfield, and James Cudworth. Am’t. £168, 14° 6* 


Joun Brown, Jr. (Rehoboth.) 


His will styles him of Wannamoiset. To his wife the three-score 
pounds, my father-in-law, Wm Buckland, was to pay as a i 


portion in 1660. To eldest son John. To his brother James. Gives 
to the care of his father, Mr John Brown (the executor of the will) 
five of his children for him to bring up. March the last, 1662, 
Witnesses, John Allin and Thomas Willet 

Inventory (£350) by Stephen Paine, Thomas Cooper and Peter Hunt. 


Mr Joun Brown, Sen’s. (Rehoboth) 

Will dated April 7. 1662. Toda. Mary, wife of Thomas Willet—To 
grand child Martha, wife of John Safin—To grand child John Brown, 
the house his father died in, '700 acres in the Narraganset country, 350 
of which is on Great Neck—To grand children Joseph and Nathaniel 
Brown, 500 acres in the same place—To grand Children Lydia & 
Hannah Brown, the same quantity, their uncle James to dispose of it. 

His son James and wife Dorothy, executors. 

Witnesses Inventory (£655, 1°. 2*) 
John Allin by Stephen Paine 
Rich* Bullock Thomas Cooper 
Sampson Mason Peter Hunt 
This copy of the will endorsed by an order of Court. 


Joun Cuurcuitt, Sen’r. (Plymouth) 
Nuncupative will exhibited at court May 3. 1662. Abigail Clark aged 
20 yrs, es thaton Tuesday, 24th last, her kinsman, J. C. Sent 
being ill, did & himself in manner &c, as followeth, that he gave 
to his son J & Eleazer lands at Plymouth, and to sons Jokn and 
William other property, all of which was confirmed by Joseph. 
Inventory (£74. 14° 6*-) by Nath' & Ephraim Morton. 
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Tuomas Burman. (Barnstable.) 

Will, May 9. 1663. To his wife Hannah (the executrix of the will.) 
To his sons Thomas, Trustrum and Samuel, and daughters Hannah, 
Desire, Mary and Mehetabel. Signed by his mark. Witnessed by 
John Smith and John Chipman. 

Inventory by Wm Crocker, John Howland, and Moses Rowley.4< 


A paper signed by James Phillips husbandman, stating that he had 
received the bequest of his uncle Wm Parker and his aunt Allis 
Paine, and binds himself &c, never again to molest their estates. 


Here closes the volume, with the exception of four papers, recorded by 
order of Court, letters from the quaker, Humphrey Norton, &. To 
continue chronologically, these extracts, now begin with p. 1 of part ii. 
of this 2d volume, and finishing p. 57, a complete abstract of the vol- 
ume is thus given. 


Francis Cooxe. (Plymouth.) 
His will dated 7 10° 1659. Makes his wife Hester and son John, ex- 
ecutors. hare | Howland and Alden. 
Inventory, May 1, 1663, taken by Eph. Tuckham and Wm Crowe. 
Amt. £86. 11*- 1¢ 


Samvet Hinckrey, Sen. (Barnstable.) 
Will. To wife Bridget, sons Samuel, John and Thomas, daughters 
Susannah, Sarah, Mary, Elizabeth and Bathshoa, & of Thomas,) 
To his son [in law] neg 3 Cobb’s sons Samuel and 


onathan. 
Inventory (£162. 16*:) by Henry Cobb and Wm. Crocker. 


Samvet House. (Scituate.) 


Inventory at the request of his children Samuel and Elizabeth House, 
taken 12 Sep 1661, by Timothy Hatherly, Nicolas Baker, Joseph 
Tilden and Isaac Chittenden. £249, 17° 


Joun Foses. (Bridgewater.) 


Wm Brett and Arthur Harris depose that being with goodman ffobes of 
Bridgewater, lying sick and expecting his change, he disposed a part 
of his Estate to his two eldest sons John and Edward, and to his 
daughter Mary, and left the remainder to be divided by his wife. 

Inventory, July 31, 1662. 


Mircuett. (Duxbury.) 

“Loveing frind Experience Michell, my love and my wife’s remem- 
bered unto thee and thy wife. I thought it fitt to acquaint you with the 
death of my [thy #] Sister’s Son John, whoe died att my house on the 
sixt day of the week, being as I judged, about the 10th day of July, 1661 ; 
hee was sensable entill Ghat two houres before hee died and did say, 
Oh Lord, when shall my change come ; hee was not affraid of death ; 
hee was with Mistress Swift to bee cured of his desease. The land his 
father gave him, John gave to his brother Willam, onely Edward is to 
have his choise, when they do devid the two Shares, his love he remem- 
bered to his Mother and to his brothers and Sisters ; hee was buryed on 
the last day of the week. I have sent his clothes by John Smith, of Ply- 
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mouth, they will be left at John Smithes house of Plymouth, that if 
there bee an opportunitie to convey them to his mother, you may know 
where they are, 

Soe I rest 


Youer frind, 
George Allin of 
Sandwich. 
“ Postscript—” 
You may send this writing 
to his mother, as you have 


oppertunitie. 
And Subscribed thus— 
To his Frind Experience 
Michell of Duxburrow, 
give this. 


Ricuarp Sytvester, Sen. (Marshfield.) 

His will appoints his wife Naomy, Executrix. 

To Sons John, Joseph, Israel, Richard and 

Benjamin, and daughter Lydia, Dinah, 

Elizabeth, Naomy and Hester, 

Witnesses. Inventory, 
John Hanmore, Sep. 24, 1663, 
James Torrey, Sen, £ 244, 5° 114, 


Narnaniet Rawuins. (Scituate.) 
Inventory, 29 Dec. 1662, taken on oath of his widow Lydia by Thomas 
King and Humphrey Johnson. 


Rev. Samvet Newman, (Rehoboth.) 

Will dated Nov. 18, 1661. Names his wife Sybil, his Son, Samuel, 
Antipas, Noah (to whom he gave his library), and da. Hopestill. Men- 
tion is also made of 3 daughters. Gives bequests to his old servants 
Mary Humphreyes of Dorchester, Elizabeth Cubby, of Weymouth, 
Elizabeth Palmer, of Rehoboth, and Lydia Winchester, my present 
one. 

He died July 5, 1663. His will witnessed by John Hinckley, Sam’. 
Newman, hr. He appointed Stephen Paine, Sen. Dea Thomas Cooper, 
and Lt. Hunt, overseers of his will. 

Inventory taken by overseers, July 31, 1663. 


Rosert Asetyt. (Rehoboth.) 


Inventory, 9 Aug 1663. (£354. 17" 9%) by S. Paine, T. Cooper and 
Peter Hunt. 

In connection are named his “ eldest son, his widow, his daughter Mary, 
and his 5 childr=:.” 


Joan Swirt. (Sandwich.) 

Will dated 12 8" 1662. To Daniel Wing’s two sons Samuel and 
John—to grand children Hannah Swift and Experience Allin—to 
Mary ge Hannah Wing, the elder and her daughters—to 
Zebediah Allin—to son William (executor) and his children. Ap- 


goes as overseers the witnesses John Vincent and Benj. Ha 
nventory taken 25 10° 1663 by Rich* Brown and James Skiff. 
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Notices of Publications. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Names of the State Officers in California for 1851, is the title of a 
printed document, sent to the Society by A. Randall, representative 
from Monterey. 


It is valuable for giving all the names of members; the last place whence they emi- 
grated, the date of their arrival, occupation, official station, residence, place of nativity, 
age, social relations, politics, and, as to few of them, the route, by which they arrived. 
It is observable, that a large proportion of the Senate and Assembly are unmarried. 
Such documents would save much in effectual search, relative to persons and facts, 
which they contain, a hundred years hence, if they should continue to be published 
and carefully preserved in public depositaries. ‘The world, from its first centuries, has 
ever been learning wisdom, but has never become sufficiently wise on this subject. 


The New Hampshire Annual Register and United States Callendar, for 
the year 1852. Concord, N.H., by the author, G. Parker Lyon. 
24mo. pp. 156. 


This is a useful publication. The writer of it is evidently a man of patient investi- 
gation and accurate taste in statistical and historical concerns. Its account of the sev- 
eral Conventions and Congresses prior to the adoption of a temporary Constitution for 
N. H. ; the names of the delegates to the Conventions of 1778 and 1781, to form a 
Constitution ; and to those of 1791 and 1850, for the revisions of this document,—are 
of high value. 


Proceedings of the Kilbourn Historical and Genealogical Society. 12me. 


1851 


Such doings were at the third annual meetiag of the Kilbeurn family at Litchfield, 
Ct. from various quarters. This gathering was at the house of Payne Kenyon Kil- 
bourn, who has given sensible proof of strong attachment to his kindred, by publishing 
144 octavo pages, relative to their history and genealogy. ‘The occasion was one of 
deep sympathy, just purposes, pleasant recollections and profitable intercourse. 


A Short Genealogical Account of a few of the Families of the Early Set- 
tlers in Eliot, and of a branch of the Moody Family. By William 
Fogg. 22 pp. 16mo. Printed at Saco, by A. A. Hanscomh. 1851. 


This must be a pleasant remembrancer, to survivors thus commemorated, of the rel- 
ative ties, which Bind them. Among the romantic incidents, brought to view, is one 
concerning James Fogg. As he was passing in a boat, up the Piscataqua, a moonlight 
summer evening, and was nigh Eliot neck, his young heart was charmed with the songs 
of female voices. Especially did his memory love to dwell on the sweet notes of one, 
who helped make the choir. He was seen introduced to her, and perceived, that 
not only her musical taste, but her whole personal appearance and manners came fully 
up to his expectation. Her name was Miss Remick. Their attachment became mu- 
tual. They were married in 1756. She proved herself a wife above the price of rubies, 
and, dying in 1783, her last end was like that of the righteous. 


History of Dorchester. First Number. Octavo, pp 60. Edited by a 
Committee of the Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society. 
Published by Ebenezer Clapp, Jr. Boston. 1851. 


This is a welcome centribution towards the particular histories of our ancient Towns. 
Its contents and attire afford promise, that, if what remains be as good as the present 
specimen, and be seasonably published, we shall have eause to meet it with a hearty 
gteeting. There are some mooted points, which the published number , but 
which our limits are too narrow todiscuss. The account of primitive settlers, from p. 38 
to 60, constitutes a valuable portion of the pages issued. May the work go on and 
Prosper to a successful issue. 


12 
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A Family Record of the Descendants of John Spofford and Elizabeth, 
his Wife. By Jeremiah Spofford, Physician of Groveland, late Brad- 
ford, Mass. QOctavo. 64 pp. Haverhill. Printed by E. G. Froth- 
ingham. 1851. 


Among the relative duties, devolving on the author of this production, he has per- 
formed one, ere the flow of life has ceased, of collecting, arranging and publishing all, 
he could, of his kmdred. To others, who have little desire for such pursuits, it may 
seem, as though it were almost useless to allow time and thought for its l.bors. But 
not so te him and his coadjutors in the same cause. They ask, is it honorable for the 
scholar to search out the mimeral ore in its various deposits and analyze the flowers of 
the field, and thus promote the studies of natural science? Much more so is it for them 
to ex: effort on the various branches ef their race, who stand at the head ofall other 
earthly things, and who have spread out in every direction. 


The United States monthly Law Magazine and Examiner. Vol. 4. 
No. 3-6. Svo. 209-600 pp. New York. By John Livingston, 
editor and proprietor. 1851. 


The first number contains a continuation of ‘‘ Cancellariz Origimes,”’ notice of John 
Belton O’Neall, Recent American Decisions, and Conversion by Deed. The article at 
the head of these, exhibits much learning and talent. The second is full of interest, as 
an example of worth in all the relations of life ; a stimulus for the young to walk up- 
rightly, as the only course to lasting esteem and usefulness, and for the more advanced 
to continue in the same direction so that their path may shine more and more unto the 
a day. The rest furnishes instances of legal decisions, to which the lawyer ma 
ook with profit in the quickening of his knowledge, and in the consideration of dev 
opements from great minds, of opinions diverging from his own bias, and of expositions, 
which confirm his trust in the fixed principles of truth. The three following numbers, 
which are bound together, present us with a biographical notice of John W. Edmonds, 
worthy of perusal for triumph over difficulties in Sable stations, by the prompt and per- 
severing application of intellectual and moral powers, as necessary for the prevention of 
great abuses. They next set before us a valuable paper on the legal rates of interest 
and the penalties for Usury, in the various states of our country. They further favor 
us with ** Legal forms of acknowledgments in the execution and authentication of deeds 
in every State. This is very desirable for Commissioners, whose business is extended 
to portions of the Union other than that in which they dwell. As the last, but the most 
extended labor of all, they supply us with a list of the lawyers in every State, preceeded 
with a table of the Counties in the Union, with their respective shire towns. Sucha 
Vade Mecum, containing the names of 24,948 professional men, is a prize even for future 
genealogy and history, and particularly for the many, who have pecuniary business with 
more or less of so great a host. Whether the toiling editor is repaid or not for his exer- 
tions, he certainly deserves much encouragement. His laudable aim is to provide fare 
for the supporters of his work, so that they may be sustained in their intellectual wants, 
and be strengthened in their professional progress. 





Errata, ete.—Vol. V. p, 382, Thomas Payne m. Rebecca Peck; 2d, Mary Lawson. 

Samuel, son of A ine Clement of r, married Hannah, dau. of Maudit 
English or Inglish, On the Record it stands Ings, incorrectly. Jugs, in Regis 
ter Vol. V. p. 398, 468. See ~~ Il. p. 79; Vol. V. p. 802, 440. Page 398, Vol. 
V., read Experience Collacot m. Richard Miles, instead of —— Miles: page 400, Vol. 
V., read Experience Hall m. Roger Helyar, instead of —— Helyar. 


In reference to items on the 20th page, the printed census of England in 1841, gives 
the subsequent facts :— Lawton is in Chester county, and Lowton in Lancashire ; 
Wooton is not in the latter County, and Whitney is in Herefordshire.—[Pub. Cem. 

Page 57, Samuel Winslow mar. Huldah Swett. Page 58, read John B. 8. Jackson. 


Page 58, Vol.—John Barnard Swett, son of Dr. John Barnard Swett, married 
Delia, da r of Dr. Coffin of Gloucester, Mass., and has children. 





ER” The delay in the issue of the present nomber of the Register was unavoidable. 
Hereafter the work will appear promptly on the regular day of its publication. 
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1852. ] Special Notices. a 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The friends of the Register who have heretofore been subscribers to the work, will, 
we trust, continue to give it their support. We need their continued assistance ; and 
we hope with the commencement of the new year, to have many new names added to 
our list. ‘The namber of subscribers to the Register is small ; but the very low price of 
its subscription, places its within the reach of every one. A work of this character, 
must, necessarily, depend almost entirely for its support upon those, who are friendly 
to its objects. Consequently, there is the greater necessity that its friends use their ex- 
ertions in its behalf. We hope, that those who are subscribers, will exert their inflaenee 
in procuring new ones. If each one of our patrons would.send in a new name to add 
to our list, we should be greatly encouraged to go on in the good work, while it would 
place the magazine on a more permanent basis, and its field of usefulnessness be thereby 
greatly extended. 

We want the co-operation of our antiquarian friends. Without it, we cannot hope 
to succeed ; and it remains with them to determine whether the only journal in New 
England devoted to so noble and praiseworthy a purpose, shall be sustained or not. 
There are certainly enough of those in our immediate vicinity, who take an earnest in- 
terest in all such matters, and we are unwilling to believe that they willsse so valuable 
an organ laek support. 


‘ 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
{3 The Publishing offiee of the Register is at No. 11 1-2 Tremont Row, at the 
Society’s Room, at which place, Mr. Was. B. Trasx, our agent, will for the present 
be found to attend to the business matters of the Register. 





iF We should consider it a favor if our subscribers would comply with the terms of 
the Register, in making payment in advance. The amount from each, though trifling, 
would be of great service in enabling us to meet the necessary expenses of publication. 

Subscribers in towas where we have no agent, will please remit the amount of their 
subseription by mail. 





iC Persons sending their names as subscribers to this work, are requested, if they 
please, to state when and where they were born, their present and former places 
of residence, the names of their parents, and stch other particulars as they see fit to 
send. These facts will be lodged in the archives of the Society, and thus the names of 
the promoters and encour agers of this enterprise will be preserved with valuable 
genealogical facts for future enquirers. ‘The names of many who take the Register 
through agents have not been received, 





F Samvuex G. Draxe, Esq., late publisher of the Register, is authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Register and any monies paid on account of the same, from 
this date, 





F Any persons who will copy or prepare exact lists of the earliest births, deaths, 
and marriages, from town, parish, or other Records, of any town, place, or family, 
and send such to the publisher of this work, will confer an obligation on the community. 
They will be deposited in the archives of the Society, and duly labelled with the name 
of the contributor, and published from time to time in the Register. 





SEARCHER oF Recorps.—Persong desirous of having the various Records exam- 
ines fur genealogical information, in and about Boston, can secure the services of a gen- 
tleman well qualified for the service, op application at the office of this publication, No. 
11 1-2 Tremont Row, Boston, 
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Donations, &c. 


[Jan. 


Donations in books, papers, &c., besides those already acknowledged, have been 
received for the Society’s Library, since January, 1851, from the following sources, 


viz. : 


Hon. C. F. Adams. 

Gen. Saml. Andrews. 

British Government, by Lord 
Carlisle. 

John B. Burke, Esq., of Lon- 
ous author of the Peerage, 


J. B. Bright. 
W. G. Brooks. 
Isaac O. Barnes. 
- Blanding. 


Rev. R. M. Chipman. 
Dr. J. Chickering. 
Joshua Coffin. 
Ebenezer Clapp, Jr. 
D. C. Colesworthy, 
Jonathan H. Cobb, Esq. 
8S. G. Drake. 

John Dean. 

Nathl. Dearborn. 

A. B. Davenport. 

B. Homer Dixon. 

I. P. Davis. 

Henry W. Domett. 
Hon. Edward Everett. 


Editors Southern Literary 


Messenger. 
Hon. T. Farrar. 
Joseph B. Felt. 
Richd. Frothi.gham, Jr. 
coves & Wells, N. Y. 


Guy C. Haynes. 
Chas. Hosmer. 
Edwin Hall. 


Hon. N.K. Hall, P. M.G. 


Washington. 
8. H. P. Hall. 
Andrew Johonnot. 
Hon. Francis Jackson. 
Edward Jarvis, M. D. 
Frederic Kidder. 
J. Q. Kettelle. 
Jas. S. Loring. 


B. J. Lossing. 
Rev. Chas. Lowell, D. D. 


John L. Libby. 
John G. Lee. 


W. H. Montague. 

J. McClennen. 

Joseph Moulton. 

Frederic S. Pease. 
Pollard & Barry. 

J. W. Parker. 

F. W. Prescott. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
Alonzo H. Quint. 

Henry Rice, Jr. 

John R. Rollins. 

A. Randall. 

N. B. Shurtleff, M. D. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Gen. Wm. H. Sumner. 
Isaac W. —— Eaq 
J. Wingate Thornton, " 
Trustees | State Library, N. Y. 
Wn. B. Trask. 


Dr. Ira Webster. 
Hon. Amasa Walker. 
Andrew H. Ward. 
J. W. Wright. 
Joseph Willard. 
Wm. Willis. 

T. B. Wyman, Jr. 
N. Wyman. 


From an unintentional omission, the following donations have not been published in 


the Register. The Royal Families of England, etc. 2 vols, Historic Lands of England, 
Heraldic Register, Romance of the Aristocracy, 2 vols., and Roll of Battle Abbey. By 
John B. Burke, Esq. of London. 


The record of Caernarvon, General Report of Commissioners, Rotulorum, Origina- 
lium Abbreviatio, 2 vols., Placitoram Abbreviatio, Rotuli Literarum Clausarum, 2 
vols., Rotuli Chartarum, Rotuli Lit. Patentium, Ancient Laws of England, Ancient 
Laws of Wales, Exchequer Documents, Documents of the Early History of Scotland, 
Rotuli Curie Regis, 2 vols., Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, 2 vols., the Great Roll of the 
Pipe, Fines, 2 vols., Valor Ecclesiasticus Henry VIII, Modus Tenendi Parliamentium, 
Kalendars and Inventories of the Exchequer, 3 vols., Rotuli Normannie, Rotuli Liber- 
ate, Rotuli de Oblatis et Finibus. By the British Government. For these valuable 
gifts, the Society would tender their thanks to the generous donors. 





List of gentlemen, who have been elected members of the Society, continued from the April 
number, 


J, Bernard Burke, Esq., London, Eng. 

Rev. Edwd. Turner, Maresfield, Sussex, Eng. 
Wm. Lincoln, Esq. Boston, Resident member. 
Benson J. Lossing, igh, Taunton, Resident 


Wa. C. Folger, Esq., Nantucket, Corres’g. 
Mr. Wm. Blake Trask, Dorchester, Resident. 
Mr. Thomas R.Trowbridge, N.H., Cor’g. 
Mr. Wm. 8S. Thacher, Boston, Resident. 
Rev. Saml. F. Clarke, Athol, Corresponding. 
Mr. Addison Child, Medford, Resident. 
Luther M. Harris, M. D., Jamaica Plains, 
2 wo . i 

t. Chs. He vis, Cambridge. Corres’g. 
Samuel louie. Esq., Worcester, Resident. 


Mr. H. B. Wheelweight, Taunton, Resident. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester, ry 

Sebastian Ferris Streeter, Esq., Baltimore, 
Md., Corresponding. 

Mr. John Doane, Jr., Charlestown, Resident. 

Mr. Oliver Adams Locke, Boston, be 





§_F>Our Genealogical and Antiquarian friends will be pleased to learn that the very 
industrious Registrar of the City of Boston, ARTEMAs S1monps, Esq., will soon have 
a large vacancy in the old records of marriages and deaths supplied, so far as he can 
supply them from the various church records, and other sources. 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. Buss, Mr. NatuHan, Springfield, Nov., 
21 ew. 87. 


Neptune, Joun, (Indian Governor of |Braprorp, Mrs. 


the Penobscots,) was married at Ban- 
gor, Me., to Miss Mary Paut Soosvup, 
20 Nov. His age is 87, and, that of his 
wife, 73.—Bangor Whig. 

Tuornton, Mr. CHartes CuTrts 
Goox1n, of Boston, by his brother, 
Rev. James B. Tuornron, Jr., to 
Miss HANNAH BARTLETT, daughter 
of Jostan Carer, Esq., and great- 
were of Jostan BARTLETT, 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 27 November, at Saco, Maine. 

TuornToN, Rev. James Brown, Jr., 
of Scarboro’, Me. to Miss KATHLEEN 
Wo.cort, only daughter of Wytiys 
SroveuTon, of South Windsor, Con- 
necticut, by Rev. Dr. Hooker, at South 
Windsor, Wednesday, Dec. 17. 

Eastman, Mr. Harrison, late of Con- 
cord, N. H. to Miss Sopu1a ANN 
EastMAN, late of Franklin, N. H. at 
San Francisco, Cala. 30 Octobet. 


DEATHS. 


Anvrews, Miss Betsey, Hingham, 11 
Dec. suddenly, x. 66. 

Anprews, EsenezeR TURRELL, 
Esq., Boston, 9 Oct., 1851, #. 85, want- 
ing 39 days, having been born in Boston, 
18 Nov., 1766. e was a printer, and 
of the noted firm of Thomas & Andrews, 
whose names appear in the imprints of 
more books, probably, than any others 
of their times. His old er, IsAIAH 
Tomas, (to whom Mr. Andrews was 
an apprentice,) died in Worcester, 4 
April, 1831, #. 81. By which examples, 
and numerous others within our recollec- 
tion, it is evident that the business of 
re is not inconsistent with long life. 

r. Andrews was an upringht and hon- 
orable man, and very liberal in 
respect to all valuable public en izes, 
he died leaving a iaigs astute, He was 
an Honorary Member of the N. Eng. H. 
Gen. Society. 

Barcueiper, Mrs. Annan, N. Read- 
ing, 21 Oct., we. 85. 

Biacx, Mrs. Mary, EL.uswortu, Me., 
Oct., 2. 76; she was daughter of Gen. 
David Cobb, late of Taunton, Ms.— 
“*For 73 years, her life was one of un- 
lnterra health, when a severe sick- 
ness of two months broke down her 
constitution, She was a fond and anx- 
ious mother, the friend of the poor, and 
a devoted christian. She left 30 grand- 
children.’’ 


Brown, Mr. Moony, 


CHICKERING. 


Cozs, 





Mary, Boston, 16 
Oct., e. 74 yrs., 2mo, 21 days; wid. of 
Mr. Ezra Bradford. 


Brinuey, Mr. Epwarp, Pesth Amboy, 


N. J., 8 Sept. in his 95 year. He was 
born in Newport, R. I., and was de- 
scended from an ancient English family ; 
one of his direct ancestors arti been 
Auditor General of Charles I., and after 
the Restoration he held the same office 
under Charles If. He had resided in P. 
Amboy for the last 17 years. 

Cornich, Me., 
Oct., . 87; a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. 


Bucuanan, James, Es@., at Elm- 


wood, near Montreal, Oct. e. 80. He 
formerly resided in New York, as Brit- 
ish Consul. While there he wrote and 
published sketches of the History, Man- 
ners and Customs of the N. American 
Indians, 2 Vols., 18 mo., 1824, and in 
8vo. London, the same year; a work 
of some merit. 


Buet, Dr. WiL.14M, Litchfield, Ct., 15 


Oct., x. 84. 

Needham, July 17, 
1737. This day died here, Mrs. Lydia 
Chickering, in the 86 year of her 
age. She was born at Dedham in New 
England, on July 14th 1652, and about 
the year 1671 went up from thence to 
Hadley, where, for the space of about a 
year, she waited upon Col. Whalley and 
Col. Goffe, (two of Ki Charles I 
Judges) who had fled thi from the 
men that sought their life. She was the 
daughter of Capt. Daniel Fisher, of 
Dedham, one of the Magistrates of this 
Colony under the Old Charter, having 
lived a virtuous life. She died univer- 
sally respected, and came to her grave 
in a full age, as a shock of corn cometh 
in, in his season. [Com. by Dr. L. M. 
Harris, of Jamacia Plains, from Met- 
calf Papers, 1851.} 


Cuipman Capt. WasuineTon, of 


Boston, at Chincha Islands, Peru, about 
20 Aug. master of the ship Palmyra. 

Rn. Rosert, Boston, 22 +) B. 
62; from injuries received from a fall. 


Coss, Mr. Saumon, Canaan, N. H., 


(formerly of Mansfield, Ms.,) 4 Nov., x. 
91; a revolutionary soldier. 


Cocswe.u, Josrrn, Tamworth, N. H., 


17 March, 1851, of bilious fever. He 
was born at Haverhill, 16 April, 1764, 
and was a brother of the late Col. Amos 
Cogswell, of Dover, whose family is 
described on page 207 of Volume V. of 
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the Genealogical Register, and who died 
January 28, 1826. He was the last sur- 
vivor of the nineteen children of Na- 
thaniel Cogswell, (all of whom were 
baptized in the Congregational Church of 
Haverhill, Mass.,) who finally removed 
to Atkinson, N. H., where he died, 
March 23, 1783, aged 76, having been 
born, January 19, 1707, and whose 
wife was Judith Badger, born February 
3, 1724, daughter of Joseph Badger, of 
Newbury, Mass., born 1698, who mar- 
ried Hannah Peaslee, born May 1, 1703, 
and died January 15, 1734, who was 
the daughter of Col. Nathaniel Peaslee, 
born June 25, 1682; who married Ju- 
dith Kimball. Col. P., was son of Dr. 
Joseph Peaslee, born at Haverhill, Sept. 
9, 1646, and died Nov. 5, 1723, and he 
had a wife, Ruth Barnard, and grand- 
son of Joseph Peaslee, the emigrant 
settler, made a freeman in 1642, settled 
at Newbury, Mass., went to Haverhill, 
Mass., before 1646, thence to that part 
of Salisbury, now Amesbury, where he 
died, Dec. 3, 1660; wife Mary 
Joseru BapGeEr, born 1698, at New- 
bury, moved to Haverhill, and died 
April 7, 1760, aged 62, having married 
a second wife, July 29, 1735, who died 
Dec. 22, 1762, having had several chil- 
dren. She was Hannah, widow of Eb- 
enezer Pearson, who was an inn-holder 
at Bradford, Mass., and by whom she 
had six children. She was born Janua- 
ry 4, 1700, and was Hannah, daughter 
of Samuel Moody, of Newbury. 

The parents of this Joseph Badger, 
were John, born April 26, 1665, mar- 
ried Oct. 5, 1691; Rebecca, born March 
15, 1667, daughter of Isaac Brown, 
who married Rebecca Bailey, August 22, 
1661, and died May 13, 1764. This 
Isaac Brown, was son of Thomas Brown, 
weaver, who came to Newbury, 1635, 
from Malford, England, died by a fall, 
January 8, 1687, aged 80; and his wife, 
Mary, died June 2, 1655. This Re- 
becca Baily, is believed to have been 
the daughter of John, Jr., born 1613, 
married Eleanor Emery, and grand 
daughter of John Bailey, Sr., weaver, 
from as England, who was 
shi ed at Pemaquid, now Bristol, 
Maine, August 15, 1635, went to Salis- 
isbury, thence to Newbury, in 1650, 
when he died, Nov. 2, 1651. 

John Badger, was the son of Sergeant 
John Badger, bern June 30, 1643, by 
his first wife, Elizabeth ——; freeman 
1674; married a second wife, Feb. 28, 
1671, Hannah Swett; and had children 
by both wives. Sergeant John was son 

Giles Badger, who died at Newbury, 
July 10, 1647. He was of Newbury, 
1635, and his wife was Elizabeth, da. of 
Capt. Edmund Greenleaf, who came to 


Marriages and Deaths. 
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Newbury, early with his wife, Sarah; 
removed to Boston about 1650, and died 
there, 1671. The widow of Giles Bad. 
ger, Feb. 16, 1648, became the second 
wife of Richard Browne, of Newbury, 
Another dau. of Capt. Greenleaf, Ju. 
dith, born 1628, married first, Hen 
Somerby, died 2 October, 1652, and se. 
cond, ‘Lristram Coffin. Henry Somer- 
by’s daughter, Elizabeth, born Nov. 1646, 
m., 23, Nov. 1663, Nathaniel Clark ; 
and, after his death (in Cauada), 25 
Aug., 1690, aged 46, having been 
wounded on board the ship “ Six 
Frends,’’ on an expedition there ; his 
widow married, 8 Aug., 1698, Rey, 
John Hale of Beverly. Her daughter, 
Sarah Clark, born 12 Jan., 1678, m. 
Judge Nicholas Gilman, of Exeter, N. 
H., whose dau. Joanna, (born 14 July, 
1720, died 3 April, 1750,) became, 9 
Decr., 1742, the first wife of Col. John 
Wentworth * of Somersworth, N. H., as 
see Gen. Reg. for 1850, pp. 329, 330 
and 331. 


.|Cocsweit, NATHANIEL was son of 


John, born at Ipswich, Mass., 1650, 
died there 1710, aged 60 yrs. All that 
is known of his wife, is that her name 
was Hannah He was the son of 
William, of Ipswich, born 1619, died 
about 1701. is wife was Elizabeth. 
His father was the original emigrant. 
Cocswe.1, Joun made freeman 1636, 
who was a merchant in London, and 


came to this country and settled in Ips 
wich, Mass., in 1635. In his passage, 
he was wrecked at Pemaquid, now 


Bristol, Me. He died 29 Nov., 1669, 
leaving a wife and seven children, three 
of them sons, John b. 16238, William 
and Edward, born about 1629. 

Cocsweuu, Dr. JosePx the subject of 
this sketch, was one of the eight sons of 
Nathaniel and Judith (Badger) Cogs- 
well, who served in the aggregate, over 
thirty eight years, in the war of the rev- 
olution. He studied medicine with his 
brother, Dr. William Cogswell, died at 
Atkinson, N. H., 1 Jan., 1831, in his 
7ist year, (father of the late William 
Cogswell, D. D., who died at Gilman- 
town, 18 April, 1850, aged 62,) who then 
had charge of the Military Hospital of 
the United States at West Point, the 
army being stationed there, He after- 
wards acted as S *s mate while 
the war continued. He aetatiin War- 
ner, N. H., in 1787, joined ongre- 
gational church there, in 1789, and 
continued there until A , 179, 
when he removed to New Durham, N. 
H., where he remained until 1797, when 
he removed to Tamworth, N. H., where 
he resided until the day of his death, 
and kept full possession of all his facul- 
ties to the last hour. 
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His wife was Judith Colby of War- 
ner, N. H., whom he married, 27 Decr. 
1788, and so lived with her over 62 yrs. 
She was born in Amesbury, Mass., 25 
Sept., 1771, and so is near eighty years 
of age. She had twelve children, onl 
four of whom, Ebenezer and Josep 
(homestead) of Tamworth, Rev. Eliot 
Colby Cogswell, of N. Market, N. H., 
anda married daughter now live. Rev. 
Eliot C., Graduate of Dart. Coll. in 1838, 
m. Sophia Adams, of Gilmantown, N. 
H., a decendant of Richard Otis, of 
Dover, through his daughter, Christine, 
who m. Capt. Thomas Baker, of Dover. 
See Reg., last Volume, 217. Among 
the grandchildren of the deceased, is 
Joseph Cogswell Wiggin, Town clerk of 
Sandwich, N. H. 

Conrap, Mr. Joun, Philada., 7 Dec., 
e. 75; formerly one of the most exten- 
sive publishers in that city. ‘* During 
the war of 1812 he served at Camp Du 
Pont as Paymaster of volunteers. He 
was honored with commissions and im- 
portant offices under governor’s Snyder, 
Findley, Schultz, Wolf and Ritner, and 
repeatedly elected one of the municipal 
- of his own city. He was a ~ 
borious student, and has left behind 
large volumes in Ms. on history and 
other subjects.’” 

Cre1icHTon, Hon. Wixtxi1am, Chilli 
cothe, O., Sept., 2. 73 ; one of the ear- 
liest settlers of Ohio. 

CrosweLL, Rev. Wiii1am, D. D., 
Boston, 9 Nov., 2. about 50. He was 
a native of New Haven, Ct, but had 
been for many years an inhabitant of 
this city, and at one time rector of the 
NorthChurch. At the time of his death 
he was rector of the Church of the Ad- 
vent in Green street. He was siezed 
with apoplexy about the close of the 
afternoon service, was immediately con- 
veyed home, and died in about an hour 
after. He was a most amiable and ben- 
evolent gentleman, and his loss will be 
heavily felt, by all who knew him. 

Danrortu, Carr. Jacoxs, Amherst, 
N. H., 15 Nov., x. 85. 

Davis, Mr. Danreu, Madisonville, O., 
18 Feb., w. 100 yrs., 8mo., 1 day. 

Dean, Mr. Sern, at Barnard, Vt., &. 
96, a Revolutionary cy He was 
the father of Rev. Paul Dean, of Fra- 
mingham, former! stor of Bulfinch St. 
Church, Boston. e was born at Hard- 
wick, Ms., 3 Oct., 1755, and early in the 
contest with the mother country, entered 
the American Army, and served at 
Roxbury, at Tico , and in New- 
Jersey. He was one of the ten children 
of Paul Dean, of Hardwick, the united 
ages of nine, of whom (one having died 
im childhood) amount to 751 years, 
averaging upwards of 83 years to each. 


Their names and ages are as follows :— 
Paul 81, Rosilla (Cheedle) 80, Anna 
(Ruggles) 98, Seth 96, Robert 70, Sarah 
(Hotchkiss) 80, Mary (Clapp) 86, 
Phebe (Clark) 81, Nathaniel 84. The 
only surviver is Nathaniel, who is the 
father of Amos Dean, Esq., of Albany, 
N. Y., author of ‘* Medical Jurispru- 
dence ’’ and other works. Paul Dean‘, 
the father of the above family was 
son of Seth3, son of Ezra?, son of 
Walter', original emigrant and an earl 
settler of Taunton, Mass. [See Reg. III. 
387. 

Dickinson, Mrs. Mary, Franklin, 
Amherst, 23 Sept., e. 86; wid. of the 
late Gad Dickinson. 

Exrutmaxer, Hon. Amos, Dec. ‘‘This 
gees died last week in Lancaster, 

‘a. Mr. E. was long an ornament to 
his profession, and was widely known 
as an eminent lawyer and excellent 
man, He was an officer in the army 
which marched from Pennsylvania to 
the defence of Baltimore in the war of 
1812. He was a member of Congress 
from the Dauphin district—was appoint- 
ed by Gov. Snyder, President Judge of 
the Dauphin, Lebanon, and Schuy)kill 
district—was Attorney-General of the 
State, and in 1832 was a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency of the United States. 
He retired some years since from the ac- 
tive duties of his profession, and has 
since lived in Lancaster city, a highly 
esteemed citizen.’’ 

Freeman, Mrs. MeniTasye, Port- 
land, Me. 12 Dec. &. 81; widow of the 
late Capt, Joshua Freeman. 

Gray, Mrs. Saury, B., 6 Sept. The 
only remaining daughter of the late Col. 
Richard Taylor, and sister of the late 
President spe ee TayLor, at the 
residence of F. G. Edwards, Tennessee. 

GreEn.—Died in Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. 
Mark Green, x. 89. He was 3 ycars 
in the land and sea service of his coun- 
try in the time of the Revolution; was 
an original member of the Mechanic’s 
Association, which membership he held 
49 years, in good standing; was engaged 
in building the first frigate (the Con- 

ess. ) He has been confined to his 
aan for the present year, but had lost 
no interest in the scenes, events and re- 
membrances of the Revolution. At the 
celebration of the 4th July, this year, he 
requested that a portion of the display 
ra pass by his window. The sight 
afforded him great gratification. ‘The 
day before his death, his thoughts were 
wandering over his early scenes, with 
such intensity, that he remarked, ‘‘ Do 
you hear those guns? Washington is 
reviewing his troops.’”’—Dover Enq’. 





23 Sept., 1851, from Portsmouth Jour- 
nal. 
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Gurney, Mrs. Susannan B. W. 
Bridgewater, 12 Sept., #. 93 yrs., 3 
months; widow of Capt. David Gurney. 

Hanwa, Mrs. Mary, at Harvisburgh, 
Pa., 27 Ang. e. 82, widow of Gen. John 
A. Hanna, and grand dau. of John Har- 
ris, the famous Indian trader, and the 
first settler on the site of Harrisburgh, 
and who gave his name to the place. 

Hartwe tu, Mrs. Marre, Shirley, 23 
Sept., #. 89 yrs., 3 months; wid. of Dr. 
Benj. Hartwell. 

Houmes, Mrs. Caroutne F. Thomas- 
ton, Me., Oct., wid. of the late Hon John 
Holmes, and youngest dau. of Gen. 
Knox, of the revolution. ’ 

Hunroon, Hon. Jonatuan G. Fair- 
field, 11 Nov.. #. 70; formerly governor 
of Maine. He was a native of Unity, 
N. H. 

Huxrorp, Mr.Corne ivs, Edgartown, 
Martha’s Vineyard, 9 Aug'., in the 100‘ 

ear of his age. A near neighbor to him 
om completed her 100‘ year, and al- 
though blind, is in comfortable health, 
and may live many months longer. Mrs. 
Resecca Swain, of Nantucket, 
completed her 100‘ year on the 13% of 
August. She is apparently as active in 
body and mind as a large proportion of 
women reach the age of three score 
years and ten. Mrs. Swain is the first 
white person on Nantucket that has lived 
an entire century. On the Vineyard 
there have been several such instances. 
In the same house in which Mrs. Swain 
resides, a child was born on the day she 
attained her 100‘ year. 

Incite, Deac. Espenezer, Machias, 
Me. #. 87 yrs., 7mo.; he was born in 
Halifax, Ms., served as a soldier in the 
revolution several years; was at Valley 
Forge with Washington’s division, and 
with Wayne at the taking of Stony 
Point. 

IsHam, Mr. Jenrex, St. George, Me., 
17 Sept. w. 99; a soldier of the revolu- 
tion. ‘* He had living, 11 children, 68 
grand-children, 44 great-grand-children ; 
of whom were present at his funeral, 8 
children, (whose united ages were 440 
years,) 24 grand children, and 21 great- 
grand children. 

Jacxson, Mrs. Anrcart, Boston, 5 
Dec. @. 88. 

Kempron, Mrs. Hannan, N. Bedford, 
22 Oct. e. 74; widow of the late Mr. 
Samuel Kempton. 

Kinessury, Deac. Samu, Amherst, 
N. H., 27 Sept., 2. 88. 

Kinestey, Cart. Dawren, Auburn, 
Me., 4 Oct. w. 93, a soldier in the revo- 
lution. 

Merriam, Mrs. Lucena, widow, 
Westminster, 11 Sept., #. 80 yrs., 3 
months. 

Miuus, Mr. ZacaErian, Columbus, 0., 
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10 Oct., 2. 81. He was by trade 
printer, and formerly was ged in the 
office of the Boston Centinel, by Bens, 
RussEux, another veteran prinert. 

Morean, Cart. NATHANIEL, Plain. 
field, N. H., 4 Sept., x. 89. 

Moopy, Mrs. Frances, Salem, 27 
Nov., 2. 73; widow of the late James 
Moody. 

Monrrort, Cot. Joun, N. Orleans, 
23 Oct. ex. 63. 

‘*¢ The funeral of Col. John Mountford, 
who died suduenly at the Winthrop 
House on Tuesday, took place on Thurs- 
day afternoon, from St. Paul’s Charch, 
Rev. Dr. Vinton officiating. After the 
services in the Church, a procession was 
formed, which marched to the Copp’s 
Hill burial ground, where the remains 
were deposited in a family tomb. The 

rocession was long and imposing, and 
ides the numerous friends of the de- 
ceased in carriages, embraced a large 
number of the military. Cols. Holbrook 
and Cowdin, Lt. Col. J. C. Boyd, Adjt. 
Chickering, Capt. Clark, of the Boston 
Light Guard, and Capt. Wright, of the 
Pulaski Guards, acted as_pall-bearers. 
Following the hearse, Brig. Gen. An- 
drews and Staff, and immediately be- 
hind was a delegation from each corps 
in the city—all in full uniform.”’ 

The Transcript says :—‘* Col. Mount- 
ford was a native of Boston, and was 
born at North End 63 years ago. He 
early adopted the amar of a soldier, 
and distinguished himself as an artillery 
officer during the war of 1812, He was 
in the engagements at Little York, (now 
Toronto, ) Piattsbar , and Fort Niagara. 
On Lake Ontario he volunteered, and 
served with his men as marines, and 
narrowly escaped death from a 42 pound 
shot. At Little York he received a se- 
vere wound from the explosion of the 
British Fort, which was blown up by the’ 
enemy, and caused the death of Gen. 
Pike, and had been three times honored 
with brevet rank. About 20 years ago 
he married Miss Mc’Neal, of New Or- 
Jeans, where he then took up his resi- 
dence. His death occurred while ona 
visit to his friends hereabouts, accom- 
panied by his wife, son, and daughter, 
whose grief is almost inconsolable’ at 
their great loss.”’ 

Nicuotson, Mr. James W., New Gen- 
eva, Pa. 6 Oct., x. 29; only son of the 
late Comodore Nicholson. 


Nixes, Mr. Nathan, East livermore, Me., 
Nov., #. 70. He weighed, at the time 
of his death 462 Ibs. 





EF We are indebted to Mr. Drake, 
the former publisher, for the preparation of 
the Marriages and Deaths. 








